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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

TYNE event of the week which bas most occupied public 

attention has been the return of Lord Roberts, and 
rightly, for Bayland never hada worthier soldier hero to honoar. 
We want to make no foolish military comparisons with this 
or that commander of former ages, for generais can no mere 
than poets be ranked in an exact order. It is enough to know 
that Lord Roberts bas had tasks to perform as hard as ever 
fell to the lot of a soldier, and has executed them supremely 
well. Lord Roberts also has commanded the largest army of 
Englishmen that bas ever tsken the field. As to 
personal qualities, we do not want to indulge in the 
language of tasteless adulation. We cannot refrain, however, 
from noting that his men, and the country as a whole, 
have found in him a sincerity of word and deed, a 
righteousness of intention, and a kindliness and courtesy, never 
failing, and yet never deyenerating into weakness, of which 
the bistory of war and of great generals «ffords no parallel. 
Many great men bave successfully repressed their egotism. 
Lord Roberts really seems to be without that infirmity of 
ruling minds. It remains to be said that Lord Roberts 
becomes an Earl with a special remainder securing descent 
in the female line, and a Knight of the Garter. It is said 
that Parliament will be asked to grant him £50,000. We 
trust that this is a mistake, and that the sum will be at the 
very least £100,000,—in our opinion, it should be more. There 
is nothing mean or pinchbeck in Lord Roberts, and 
there must be nothing mean or pinchbeck in his reward. 
True, Lord Roberts cannot really be paid or honoured in 
money, but that is no reason why the nation should not make 
its grant appropriate to, andin some way commensurate with, 
the services rendered, 


his 


Lord Roberts reached Cowes on Wednesday, and paid his 
visit to the Queen, On the Thursday he landed at Southamp- 
ton and proceeded to London, where the welcome from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and half the great men of the 
nation was as hearty as that of the crowd that thronged the 
streets. We cannot, however, describe the procession, but 
must note the characteristic fact that the little speech made 
by Lord Roberts at Southampton was chiefly devoted to a 
warm panegyric of Lord Kitchener, and a defence of him 
from the charge of self-seeking. “As Chief of the Staff of 
the army in South Africa Lord Kitchener has been my right- 
hand man throughout the campaign, and I am glad to take 
this opportunity of pablicly expressing how much I owe to 
his wise counsels and ever-ready help. No one could have 
laboured more incessantly or in a more self-effacing manner 
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than Lord Kitchener has done, and no could hay 
assisted me more loyally without a thoaght of 


disement.” 


one 


selfeayyriau 


There is nothing very striking to chronicle from Sou:! 
Africa, for we ‘are not alarmed by the fact that the Bor: 
commandos that have penetrated into the Colony bave as ye! 
been able to evade capture, and that they have even yot within 
some two hundred miles of Cape Town. 
if they choose, to dodge and tack and turn till they reach the sea 
and so make their capture acertainty. The Dutch Colonists do 
not seem to be joining them to any appreciable extents 
though they no doubt show them sympathy. For that, how- 
ever, they are now suffering in kind, for the Boer columns 
“commandeer ” freely, and, later, the Bond politicians 
at the Cape will find the political inconvenience of 
this new development of Krnogerism. Disfranchisemeot mast 
be sternly enforced all British subjects who 
except under bond-fide and anavoidable compulsion have 
given any help to the invaders. But though we are not in 
the least alarmed by the incursion into the Colony, we are 
glad to see that adequate precautions are being taken, and to 
note the splendid response made by the loyal Colonists. If 
the Dutch were to be mad enoagh—which they will not be— 
to insist on having it out, they can do so. De Wet, we mast 
add, is still uncaught, but he is apparently tightly beld. He 
cannot get south, and is gradually being pushed north 
into a region where he must starve or surrender. The only 
other item of South African news is that Mr. Kruger is lying 
very ill with bronchitis at the Hague, 


They are welcome, 


against 


Ve bave expressed elsewhere our sense of the gravity of 
the situation in China. Here we wili only note that the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries are said to have agreed to the Joint 
Note in principle, but want to discuss it in detail, This the 
Ministers will not allow, and declare that the Cuinese must 
sign at once and unconditionally. No doubt under compulsion 
Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang wiil sign, but unless we 
are greatly mistaken, they will discuss all the eame, and these 
discussions, under some diplomatic alzas or another, will be 
deliberately prolonged in order to prevent action of any kind. 
Meantime a good deal of excitement has been caused in 
England by the virtual annexation of Manchuria by 
Russia. Russia and China have signed an agreement 
under which Muakden and the Southern Province of Man- 
churia shall be civilly administered by China, though in 
Rassian military occupation. There will be a Russian 
Resident at Mukden, who will act like an Indian “ political ” 
it the Court of a protected State, The passing of Manchuria 
into Russian hands was, of course, inevitable, and really need 
not concern us very greatly. When we allowed Russia to go 
to Port Arthur—quite rightly, as we hold—the absorption of 
Manchuria into the Russian system became inevitable. It 
remains, of course, to be seen whether Russia, even with the 
baffer of a Chinese civilian administration, will not find the 
task of keeping order over so large an area a somewhat 
arduous undertaking. 


The inauguration of the new Commonwealth of Australia 


was celebrated on New Year's Day in Sydney with the 
pageantry and enthusiasm befitting a great historical occasion. 
The great procession, two miles long, passed along a rou 
decorated with a lavishness and ingennity which inspir 
Londoners with envy. Thus we read of a Coal Arch, con 
structed out of irregular courses of coal in imitation ot 
masonry, with miners standing like statues in the niches; a 
Wool Arch, made of dressed and washed fleeces; and a 
Wheat Arch; while the spectators themselves co-operated to 
jend colour to the pageant by alternately waving a blue or 


gold handkerchief as the Governor-General passed, The 
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Imperial contingent—Indians, Lancers, Household Cavalry, 
Foot Guards, and Engineers—were received with great 
heartiness, and messages of congratulation from the | 
Queen and the British Government were read by Lord 
Hopetoun after he had taken the oath of oflice. The in- 
augural ceremony ended with a salvo of artillery, the singing 
of a hymn, “Australia Fair,” by ten thousand school- 
children, the “ Te Deum,” the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and the 
National Anthem. In the evening a State banquet 
attended by a thousand guests was held in the Town Hall, 
at which Mr. Barton, ina stirring speech, expressed his belief 
that the Commonwealth would accomplish all that was 
desired of it. Altogether the birthday of the “young 
Queen” has been celebrated in a manner wortby of her 
hervie parentage and her splendid promise. 


| 
} 
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questionable right, which France has not allowed to become 
obsolete.” 


It will be interesting to see what will be the effect of the 
Pope’s threats. We hope and believe that some com promise 
in regard to the Bill will be arrived at, as we hold the policy 
of harrying the Orders to be utterly illiberal and unsound, and 
also quite ineffective. We do not, however, feel sure the Pope’s 
threats will seem as serious at the Quai D’Orsay as 
they would have seemed in former times. Chinese relations 
are in the melting-pot, and when they emerge France’s posi- 
tion will be based, not on the claim to protect Catholics, but 
on a specific treaty. Again, in the Levant French influence 
has already sunk so low that it is difficult to think it would 
fall further even if the Maronites and other Latins were no 
longer under French protection. The course of events hag 








Saturday’s Times reprints from the Novoe Vremya an inter. 
view in regard to China with a Japanese diplomatist at | 
present in St, Petersburg which is of the highest interest. | 
The Japanese have, he declares, an enormous advantage over | 
all the other Allies because they are of the same race as the | 
Chinese and understand them, “If his country acted in | 
common with Europe in China, it did so only provisionally, | 
It would not permit any partition of that Empire, and | 
Europe ought to be content with the Atlantic and the | 
Indian Ocean, and leave to the yellow race the Pacific | 
Ocean, which, in case of necessity, that race knew how to 
defend.” If the worst came to the worst, the Japanese would 
unite with the Chinese in order to form a solid nationality, 
capable of defending its independence. After all, the so- 
called civilising mission of the Europeans in China was only a 
commercial enterprise, the object of which was to sell to the 
Chinese at the point of the sword the fruits of their industrial 
over-production which they do not kuow how to dispose of 
elsewhere. “ Neither the Chinese nor the Japanese will ever 
adopt European mora! civilisation. Europe, which has in- 
vested millions in China, is now clearly running after her 
money, like an unlucky gambler who endeavours to make up 
his losses by imprudently doubling his stakes,’ In conclu- 
sion, the diplomatist said that the wisest course would be not 
to impose on the Chinese too hard peace conditions, to which 
they neither could nor would submit, and which would only 
draw Europe into a conflict beyond her strength. Of course, 
there is a certain obvious pose in all this, but who can deny 
that there is also a great deal of rockbed truth? Thealliance 
of China and Japan is a real danger, in spite of Earope’s 
command of the sea. 


The Matin last Saturday published a long and most impor- 
tant conversation held by a member of its staff with the Pope, 
in which Leo XIII. discusses the relations of France and the 
Vatican, and, in fact, takes up the challenge flung down by 
the Bill on the Associations which is about to be introduced 
into the French Chamber. The Pope cannot consent to 
allow the French Government to twist the Concordat from 
its real intent. The religious communities are part of the 
Charch, and therefore it is no argument to say that they are 
at the disposal of the State because they are not specifically 
mentioned. In England the religious communities are free 
to live under the law without molestation, and the State has 
received no injury. Yet France is preparing to dissolve and 
despoil the Orders. But, continued the Pope, has the French 
Government realised the results of such action? Why does 
France occupy so prominent a position in China? Because 
she is the protector of the Catholic missions. And to secure this 
privileged position to France the Pope refused to receive a 
Chinese Envoy at the Vatican and to deal directly with 
China. It is the same in Constantinople and the Levant, in 
Syria and the Lebanon. After these veiled threats as to 
what he could do if pressed too far, the Pope insisted upon 
the intimate way in which French expansion was bound 
up with the work of the Christian missions. The Pope 
next points oat how he had urged all good Catholics to 
support the Republic, and asks whether the Republic desires 
him to renounce such services. “On several occasions,” he 
concludes, “and quite recently, I have been asked by the 
head of a powerful St«te to allow disregard of the rights of 
France in the East and Far East. Although compensations 
were offered to the Church and the Holy See, I resolved that 





discounted the threatened blow. Lastly, the Rallied have not 
been of any great use to the Republic, and their withdrawal 
would hardly shake it. Still, these may be used as excuses 
by the Ministry for withdrawing a bad and oppressive Bill, 
and we hope they will be. Meantime it is curious to reflect 
with how much greater force the Pope would have spoken if 
during the Dreyfus crisis the Vatican had used its legitimate 
influence to prevent the French clericals and their outrageous 
public prints preaching an Anti-Semite crusade, and defaming 
as anti-patriots and Anti-Christians all who dared to take a 
particular side in a great trial. That would have been an 
act of Christian pacification worthy of the Pope, and one for 
which he might rightly have claimed the gratitude of the 
Republic and its Ministers. 


Tuesday’s Times publishes an interesting letter from Mr 
Holls, an able American lawyer, defending the action of the 
Senate in its recent handling of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
We have always held that the Americanisation of the canal 
and its fortification would be in no way injurious to this 
country, though we believe that the line of least international 
friction for the United States lay in the adoption of the plan 
of action laid down by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Bat 
though we do not object to our Government agreeing to the 
Senate’s amendments, but instead favour their adoption as 
likely to secure the making of the canal, we bold that the 
Senate treated the treaty obligations of America in a spirit 
which cannot be approved by those who desire to see good 
faith maintained between nations. Still, that is more a 
matter for public opinion in the United States than for us. 
We cannot injure ourselves because the Senate has acted 
churlishly. Meantime we note that the President of the 
United States, in an interview with the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, states that the amended 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty has been sent to our Foreign Office. 
That being so, we hope that the amendments will be treated 
solely on their merits, and without thought as to the Senate, 








The Daily Telegraph of Thursday publishes a summary of 
a remarkable article in the Sozr on the Bonapartists’ plans, 
According to the writer, great efforts are being made in 
France to place Prince Louis Napoleon—the Russian General 
—on the throne, to the exclusion of his elder brother Victor, 
He declares that while the scheme would have the support of 
the Vatican, the Jesuits, the principal bankers, and the ex- 
Empress, the conspirators are not disposed to venture on any 
sudden stroke. Their modus operandi will be to proceed 
legally at the elections of 1902, and to revise the Constitation 
by the newly elected Members of Parliament. The President 
would be nominated by a plébiscite, and once installed Prince 
Louis would be in a position to repeat his uncle’s covp. One 
motive for proceeding cautiously is said to be the lack of 
certainty as to the sentiments of the subalterns, the non-com- 
missioned officers, and the rank-and-file. We should be 
inclined to think that this imprudent publication of their plan 
of campaign would constitute another and a more potent 
reason for delay. 


The list of New Year Honours published on Tuesday is 
hardly worthy of the dawn of a newcentury. We note, how- 
ever, with satisfaction the bestowal of Privy Councillorships 
on Mr. Barton, one of the protagonists in the drama oi 
Australian Federation, and Mr. Lewis Fry, so long and 
hononrably connected with the commercial and political life 
of Bristol. The baronetcies conferred on Mr. John Aird, M.P., 


the right of France should remain intact, because it is an un- ! equally well known in Egypt and Paddington, and on Dr, 
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Barlow are thoroughly well earned, and there is certainly 
no disparity between merit and reward in the G.O.B.’s given 
to Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Francis Mowatt, and Lord Justice | 
Rower. Again, we are delighted to see that Colonel Jekyll, 

who did such excellent and tactful work at the Paris Exhi- | 
bition, gets a K.C.M.G., and that his subordinates obtain the 
O.M.G. These honours are well deserved. General Lugard’s | 
valuable services in Central Africa are recognised by a 

K.O.M.G. For the rest the list is almost entirely made up of 

oficial promotions, and is unimaginative, not to say dull, in | 
the extreme. No new Peerages are created. 





re } 

The Princess of Wales, as President of the Soldiers’ and | 
Sailors’ Families Association, has issued a further appeal for 
subscriptions. The task imposed on the Association by the 
exigencies of the war has been the maintenance of the family 
inthe same position as when the chief breadwinner was at 
home, and it has been decided that this end wouid be fairly 
secured if the income were made up to about two-thirds of | 


what it was previous to separation. In thefalfilment of this task | 
nearly £750,000 —the entire amount entrusted to the Associa- | 
tiom—has already been expended ; eighty thousand families 
are still being relieved at the cost of £50,000 per month, and | 
as these numbers show no immediate prospect of substantia! 
diminution, and the local funds are exhausted, the need of | 
further public aid on a liberal scale is sufficiently obvious. | 
“Without further funds,” writes the Princess, “these 
homes must be broken up, and all that we have been doing 
for the last twelve months will be undone. This will be 
especially felt during the winter months, when coals and 
other necessaries of life have increased in price,” 





The Daily Telegraph of Saturday last contains an account of 
a conversation with some Boer prisoners on their way to 
Ceylon which deserves special attention as showing the real 
feeling of the Boers. “ You will return,” said the writer in the 
Daily Telegraph, “ to find it all peaceful, and will live happily 
ever after underthe Union Jack.” “ Never can welive under 
that flag,” was the emphatic chorus of reply. ‘ You treat the 
blacks, who are savages and murderers, as equals, In the 
Colony you will allow them to walk on the sidewalks. One 
might even have to sit next a black woman in church!” 
When you get down to the rock-bed of the true and un- 
sophisticated Boer’s anti-British feeling it is always this. 
He wants, like the Southerner before the war, to be able to 
“wallop his own nigger,” and the dread, and indeed the know- 
ledge, that he will not be able to do this if the British win 
make him ready to endure anything and risk everything. It 
is the thought of the nigger on the sidewalk that maddens 
him, not the destruction of the Republic or the lowering of 
the Vierklear. 


Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., having been ordered abroad for 
his health, has addressed a parting manifesto to the Irish 
nation. Primarily his address takes the form of an appeal 
for subscriptions to the Parliamentary Fund, in the course 
of which Mr. O’Brien observes that the salary attached to 
one Castle office so “‘idiotically useless” as the Irish Lord 
Chaucellorship would suffice to keep the entire Parliamentary 
party in unbroken array for a Session. But as he looks to 
the “crimeless agitation ” of the United League rather than 
the efforts of the Members at Westminster to achieve the 
ultimate abolition of landlordism, he enjoins on his country. 
men a policy of commotion and disaffection in Ireland as the 
only means to pierce the dead weight of English stolidity, 
especially commending the action of local branches in boy- 
cotting land-grabbers and bullockmen; protests against 
jury packing; and hints at the necessity of giving a wider 
development to the passive resistunce which delivered West 
Mayo from an “iniquitous extra police-tax.” Mr. O’Brien, who 
evidently aspires to wear the mantle as well as to occupy the 
position of Irish leader, might with advantage study the curt, 
incisive tone of Mr. Parnell’s addresses. If agitations were 
a matter of adjectives Mr. O’Brien would be irresistible. 











The fine cartcon in this week’s Punch—Time checking the 
chariot of Bellona—is the last that will appear from the pen 
of Sir John Tenniel, who retires, after an unbroken connec- 
tion of fifty years, from the active staff of the journal so 
long and brilliantly illamined by his genius. Viewed merely 
as works of art, his cartoons have long commanded admira- 


a 


| demand. 


tion by their force and grandeur of conception and their 
dignity of treatment. Bunt beyond that, Sir John Tenniel’s 
work has always seemed to us to reflect the national temper 
at its best. His satire was never disfigured by ranconr, his 
sentiment was always wholesome and manly, his indignation 
never unnecessary. Of him it may be said in all sincerity 
that he was invariably “on the side of the angels,” that, as a 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette puts it, over and over again 
he touched the heart of the nation. The genial valedictory 
remarks which the editor of Punch addresses to Sir John 


| Tenniel this week will be echoed by thousands of readers 
! who have looked to his weekly cartoons for enlightened and 


inspiring comment on the great events of the day. 





The French Shore question in Newfoundland, in other words, 
theinterpretation of the rights of the French fishermen for whom 
& separate reserve was created on the coast of Newfoundland 
by the various treaties and agreements beginning with that of 
Utrecht, is being discussed on both sides with a moderation 


| which angurs well for the satisfactory conclusion of one of 
| the few outstanding points of dispute between France 
!and England. The Temps, the Figaro, and the Débats, while 
| maintaining that the French rights are incontestable and 


uncontested, are unanimous in expressing their opinion that 
an understanding is necessary, and that France is ready to 
accept any reasonable compensation for the materialjvalue of 
her rights, and the moral value of so friendly a concession. 
The Figaro points out that if England desires change it is 
for her to make an offer, and suggests the cession of British 
Gambia as a fair quid pro quo, The English Press, on the 
other hand, seems disposed to allow a respectful hearing to 
the French case. When newspaper diplomatists are so 
moderate, Governments are not likely to fail out. 


A violent westerly gale, attended by considerable loss of 
life and great destruction of shipping and damage to 
sea - defence works, raged throughout the whole of 
Friday week, The ‘ Primrose Hill,’ a four-masted ship, was 
wrecked off the South Stack, near Holyhead, only one out 
of a crew of thirty-five surviving; and twelve lives were 
lost by the wreck of an Austrian barque at Bude, From 
noon till 8 p.m. the velocity of the gale at Fleetwood reached 
eighty-one miles per hour; serious breaches were made in 
the sea-defences at Dover and Folkestone, and Watchet 
Harbour has been practically devastated. Great damage 
has also been done at many inland towns by the force of 
the wind and by floods, Coventry, Tewkesbury, and Bath 
having been exceptionally unfortunate. The Avon on Mon- 
day night was 14 ft. above its normal level—or only 1 ft. below 
the “record” flood of 1894—whole streets were cut off by the 
inundation, and hundreds of people confined to the upper 
stories of their houses. 


Jt is stated this week that the Sultan bas issued, or 
more correctly, renewed, a decree forbidding Jews to 
remain in Palestine for more than three months. By this 
means he evidently intends to strike not only at pilgrims and 
traders, but at the various colonies connected with the 
Zionist movement, for the decree expressly forbids the 
acquisition by Jews of landed property. In view of the 
notorious interchange of amenities between the Kaiser and 
the Sultan two years ago, the true motive of this action is to 
be sought not in Yildiz Kiosk, but in St. Petersburg. As the 
bulk of the colonists speak German their presence is jealously 
regarded by the Russians as a means of promoting German 
expansicn in Asia Minor. The Novoe Vremya, quoted by the 
Viennese correspondent of the Times in Tuesday’s issue, 
frankly admits as much, declaring that it is ‘* particularly dis- 
agreeable and trying for us Russians” to see how the 


| Germans continue to consolidate their position in the Near 


East. ‘“ We can live at peace with Turkey,” continues the 


, writer, “and help her to dispose of or to prevent conflicts 


between her Mahommedan and Christian population, but 
that is impossible if in political matters Turkey has 
counsellors whose interest it is to fish in troubled waters.” 
Surmise is converted into something like certainty by the fact 
that Russia has recently pat on the war-indemnit y screw, her 
habitual plan to compel the Sultan to comply with some new 
The voice is the voice of Abd-ul-Hamid, bat the 
hands are those of the Russian Foreign Minister. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


Y7 HEN a few marauding binds break into Cape 
Colony and play hide-and-seek there with our troops, 

the British public grows anxious and restless and begins to 
talk about the terrible gravity of the situation. Yet all the 
time an infiuitely graver situation is developing in China 
to which no one seems to pay any attention whatever. 
We are not pessimists even about China, and we do not 
want to eucvurage even there any sensational ideas of 
coming evils, Still, if people want to indulge in gloomy 
forebodings, they bave far more reason to do so in regard 
to the position in the Far East than in regard to South 
Africa, The state of things in Pekin and the provinces 
held by the Allies is, in truth, unsatisfactory in the 
ex'reme, and as far as we can see no real progress is being 
mide tuwards a solution. Consider for a moment what 
the object of Great Britain, and, indeed, of all the Allies, 
is, and then ask bow far we bave got in the direction of 
realising it. What we want is, iv fact, to go back to the 
status quo of this time last year, only with better guaran- 
tees for its permanence. We want to see the Chinese 
Government restored, and China once again open to 
the trade of the world. Tbe Chinese Government must 
be strong enough to maintain itself and to keep order, 
and willing and able to protect the foreigners who do 
business in China, and strong enough also to give no excuse 
fur any of the European Powers belping themselves to 
portions of Chinese territory. If we could obtain that, 
plus a certain amount of punishment for pist misdeeds, 
including an indemnity, we should be able to feel that we 
bad finished with the crisis in the Far East. Nominally, 
no doubt, it may be said that we are just on the point of 
ach ving this result, TheChinese bave agreed in principle 
to tbe Jot Note, and if this agreement could be believed 
to be genuine we might feel hopeful. Is is, however, 
almost certain that what the Chinese really mean to do is 
not to agree, but to negotiate. They have accepted in 
form—wohat else could they do when the Note was de- 
scribed as irrevocable ?—but in fact they mean to discuss 
every point in detail, from the precise wording of the 
inscriptions and the proclamations to the amount of the 
indemnity and the way in which it is to be raised. But 
such uegotiations may last for years. No doubt the 
Chinese Government would agree quickly enough if 
they wanted to be back in Pekin as ardently as we 
want to go out of it. But, unfortunatelv, though they 
admit that they want to come back to Pekin some day, 
they are in no pressing hurry, They realise that time is 
in their favour, and mean to take every advantage of the 
fact. If the Powers occupying the capital avd the neigh- 
bouring provinces were a single Power with a clear 
and definite policy, this might not be so great an 
evil. A single Power might grimly resolve to wait 
on and to beat the Chinese at their own game. But 
the Allies cannot do that, In face of an active opposi- 
tion a force like that of the Allies may hold together, 
but it is extremely difficult, if not actually impossible, 
for them to face successfully a long period of dawdling 
negotiation, Without anything like theangry quarrelling 
with which the camps of the Crusaders were cursed—that 
is the ouly analogy of the present situation in Chih-li— 
divergence of aim and method is sure to grow up and 
render the Allied Governments restless and distrustful. 
Even though there is nothing in th» » ature of bad faitb, 
some Power or group of Powers zrow more anxious 
than the others and begin to tbi: making special 
terws, and so vetting out of the i uio. But directly 
this begins to be suspected the ¢.* »-r of serious trouble 
among the Allies must become very .reat. An outbreak 
of suspicion, too, is all the more likely to happen 
owing to the fact that all the Alles do not now want the 
same thing. They all wanted to get to Pekin, and they 
all waut a settlement in the abstract; but can it be said 
that they are all +qually willing to wait for that settle- 
ment? Russia, for example, has practically got what she 
wants, and is now only anxious to stop spending money 
on war and to begin spending it on her railway. At the 
same time, she would be extremely glad to give China the 
impression that in spite of the virtual lopping off of 
Mauchuria she is really China’s best friend. America, 





a 
again, has not obtained, and does not want, any Chinese 
territory, and is sp cially impatient to get done with 
China, and so free from an association with Europe 
to which she is not accustomed. She is the last Power 
to play the game of waiting patiently. Then comes the 
Japanese difficulty. Japan bas hitherto behaved with 
great loyalty to her Allies, but Japan never forgets, and 
we must never forget, that she is a yellow Power, and hag 
no notion, as is pointed out elsewhere, of joining in 
anything which approaches to a crusade against a portion 
of the yellow race. There is always a party in Japan 
which dreams of a world-Empire through and by a 
Japanese leadership for China, and Japan will not spend 
indefinitely and wait indefinitely to make this dream 
impossible of accomplishment. Japan no doubt for the 
present wants the status quo before the massacres; but if, 
owing to a jelly-fish resistance on the part of China, she 
were to see no prospect of that sfa/us quo being restored, 
it is impossible to say what steps she might take to pro. 
tect her vital interests. However, we do not wish to 
speculate in detail upon possible causes of dispute among 
the Allies, but merely to point out how greatly the 
danger of diff-rences is increased by a long period of 
negotiation. Add to this that the conduct of the Allied 
armies in China bas been of a kind to give rise to graye 
apxiety, even from the military point of view. Even 
waking every allowance tor exaggeration, it seems clear 
chat the troops bave not merely looted to an extent which 
is gravely injurious to discipline, but bave treated the 
conquered districts with a recklessness and indifference 
to the future which show that the leaders have little 
vr no understanding of the problem before them. Not 
only bave they made the Chinese inbabitants fear and 
hate the foreignee more than ever, but they seem 
even to have allowed the eoolies to be misused, and so 
have largely deprived themselves of local help which was of 
the utmost tmportance, In fact, they would appear to have 
wasted a country which they may have to occupy for 
many months to some. If we bad behaved so in India we 
sbould uever have built up our Indian Empire, 

But perhaps it will be said that the Allies will be able 
to force the Chinese Government to give a genuine and 
quick agreement to the Joint Note by threatening if they do 
not that they will take further hostile steps. We wish we 
could think that they possessed any such power to present 
an ultima'um to China. It appears to us that they have 
nothing left with which to threaten. They cannot 
seriously propose to follow the Court to Sian, for it is 
admitted that the Empress would only move another 
eight hundred miles deeper into the heart of China. Such 
an expedition might be undertaken by a single Power which 
had resolved really to conquer China, aud was prepared 
to spend £400,000,000 in doing sv. The Powers cer- 
tainly will not do soin combination, and will not allow any 
one of their number to do so alone,—as the Chinese very 
wellknow. The notion of a great punitive expedition up the 
Yangtse is equally impossible for similar reasons. No 
Power would be trusted to do the work alone, and the 
Powers could not or would not do it together. Seizing 
the chief ports, again, is an impossible threat, as to do so 
would mean destroying vast quantities of European 
property, and so completing the ruin of the China trade, 
In truth, the Powers have shot their bolt in taking Pekin, 
and though the Chinese would like to get them out of it, 
the threat of remaining cannot be seriously used as an 
ultimatum. 

What, then, is to be done? We confess we have little 
to suggest. Possibly if we knew as much as Lord 
Salisbury knows, and had access to the secret negotia- 
tions, we should be able to feel more confidence in the 
future, and should see a clear policy in front of us and 
the Allies. All we can say is that the facts that are 
visible all tell in the opposite direction, and tend 
to produce a sense of hopelessness as to anything definite 
coming of the policy of joint action, But if that 
breaks down then we must fall back on the “spheres 
of ivfluence,” and this is almost certain to mean an 
ugly rush for territorial plunder. We should not perhaps 
dread that result so much if we could feel sure that our 
Government would keep cool and would refuse to be 
forced into a big grab by public opinion. But unfortu- 
nately we cannot feel any coufidence that they would 
not be carried off thvir feet by a panic outcry that we were 
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being oust'd of our rights in China, Meantime we can 
only wait, and if pessimistic about the immediate outlook 
in China, comfort ourselves with the firm belief—and it 
is a belief which we hold most unhesitatiogly—that even 
if we waste lives =nd money in China, owing to the 
condition of stalemate that has arisen there, we shall 
come through in theend without any serious injury. But 
though we and others may in our hearts hold this com- 
fortable doctrine, it must not be made an excuse for 
sleepy indifference to what is going on in China, That is 
the way to make such a belief prove untrue and to 
stultify our optimism. We must face the difficulties of 
the China problem, and not imagine that it can be dawdled 
out of because all Europe is in the same boat. That 
makes dawdling not less but more dangerous, 





THE BIRTHDAY OF THE AUSTRALIAN NATION. 


ry HE Queen, of course, always says the right thing on 

public occasions, great and small, but her Govern- 
ments are not so infallible. There is, therefore, much 
ground for congratulation in the fact that the right 
keynote was firmly struck in the message read by 
Lord Hopetoun from Mr. Chamberlain, on bebalf 
of her Majesty’s Munisters, at the inauguration of 
the Australian Commonwealih on the first morning of 
the new century. They “welcomed her [the Common- 
wealth] to her plaee among the nations united under her 
Majesty’s sovereignty.” That was well For the 
event consummated, amid so much that was fitting of 
stately ceremonial and public rejoicing, at Sydney on 
Tuesday, was very much more than a happy political 
agreement among kindred and neighbouring communities 
for the promotion by common action of their common 
advantage. In the very act of celebrating that agree- 
ment there has been achieved a new unity, charged, like 
marriages and chemical combinations, with possibilities 
differing in kind as welias in degree from those previously 
attainable by the constituent elements. This unity is the 
Australian nation. Its existence, perhaps, is not as yet 
by any means realised by all its members. But, none the 
less, it exists, a new presence and force in the world, 
which not ouly may plav, but must play, a great part in 
the future history of mankind, Its part must, we say, be 
a great one, if only because it is a nation of British race 
and British spirit; because it possesses enormous material 
resources, in great part still to be developed ; and because 
it is, with the single exception of Russia, the nation of 
European blood placed nearest to the scene of the evolution 
of those tremendous problems of the Far East which cast 
s0 heavy a shadow forward into the new century. The 
Australian nation is British, with remarkably little admix- 
ture, but yet there can be no doubt that the different 
climatic and economic conditions under which it lives have 
tended and are tending to produce modifications of the 
British type of body, mind, and character, quite distinct 
from that which has been evolved in the Mother-country. 
Though fundamentally much the same, Australian points 
of view and Australian ideals in many respects vary from 
those which are current among us. In some respects the 
variation may for the present appear to be for the better, 
in others otherwise, but it exists, and it will probably 
become more clearly marked as the sense of membership 
in a great duity of their own stirs the minds of our fellow- 
citizens out there. We are glad to contemplate this 
prospect. The world, and the British part of it in par- 
ticular, will be enriched by the development of the British 
politics, 


sald. 


vpe on various lines, in letters,in arts, and in 
type ; ; 
and the Homeland and its dwellers will, we believe, have 








ithe future. The 


| the Commonwea 


i erows with the 


increasing reason to be proud of the contributions which | 


our great daughter-nation in the Pacific will make to the 
thought and the practice of mankind. 


It is not to be forgotten that the Australian type is itself | 


by no means uniform, and that there are powerful influences | 


in operation tending to give it a large amount of diversity, 
Men wand women bred amid the burning heats of a large 
part of Western Australia, the so-called Northern Territory 


of South Australia, and Northern Queensland, which | 


This consideration affords, beyond doubt, an additional 
ground for congratulation in regard to the successful 
achievement of Australian Federation. That event means 
both the present victory of centripetal over centrifugal 
influences all over the Island Continent, and the provision 
of conditions perpetually reinforcing the former at the ex- 
pense of the latter, so long as reasonableness aud modera- 
tion prevail. Henceforward there must be a constant going 
to and fro of the men most locally influential, between the 
most distant and contrasted parts of Australia and the 
Commonwealth capital, which is to be somewhere, not less 
than a hundred miles from Sydney, within the burders of 
New South Wales, Meeting, as they will do, in public 
and in private, in the Commonwealth Parliament House 
and its smoking-rooms and libraries, the Senators and the 
Representatives will be constantly brought face to face 
with the needs of Australia as a whole, as well as, 
and compared with, the special claims and _require- 
ments of the individual States which make up the 
Commonwealth, The result of all this intercourse 
will be, we think, much strengthened by the working 
of one of those features of the [ederal Constitution 
which differentiate it most sharply from that of 
the United States,—we mean the enforcement of the 
principle of Ministerial responsibility. On whatever lines 
parties may be formed in the Commonwealth Parliament, 
the fact that the Federal Ministry will be always liable to 
be displaced by a vote of the House of Representatives 
will operate to induce its leading members, to whatever 
State they themselves belong, to pay attention to the 
feelings and aspirations of those who are elected by all 
the other States. Therein, hardly less than in the equality 
of representation of all the States in the Senate, qualified 
as the effect of that provision is by the arrangemeuts for 
dealing with deadlocks between the two Houses, we see a 
powerful security against neglect of the reasonable claims 
of the less populous States. Andin those securities, com- 
bined with the mutual knowledge which will come about 
in Parliamentary life between the Senators aud Represen- 
tatives from the most widely distant and dissimilar con- 


| stituencies, lies, we cannot but believe, an adequate pro- 


tection against the development of any particularism 
dangerous to the Commonwealth as a whole. The evolu- 
tion of different State types will continue, and will in many 
r spects be a cause of advant uge to the body politic : but 
they will not tend to become, as, if Federation bad been 
much longer delayed, they might have become, ageres- 
sively isolated in sentiment and aims from one another. 
That being so, we venture to hope that the anxious efforts 
which have, perbaps, quite properly been made by the 
first Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth 
to include representatives of each State in his Cabinet, 
will not be regarded as setting any binding precedent for 
vital thing is that the Government of 
h should be well earried on, and it is at 
least quite conceivable that at some not distant date 
political and administrative ability might for a time be 
developed so much more markedly in two or three 
States of Australia than in the others that there would be 
a clear loss to the public service in not making up a 
Federal Ministry altogether from the material so indicated. 


It remains to be said that the Home Government’s 
message was also very judiciously conceived in its recog. 
nition, “in the long-desired consummation of the hopes of 
patriotic Australians, of a further step in the direction of 
the permanent unity of the British Empire.” The glory 
of that Empire lies in the fact that its strength as a whole 
p of each one of its parts, The 
development of the Australian Colonies into a powerful 
national life of their own is viewed from the Mother- 
land, not only with pride, but with a sense of added 
security to the whole fabric of the world-wide realm of 
the Queen. If there ever was a time when such an 
that of the inauguration of the Australian 
Commonwealth could excited any kind of mis- 
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strengtn 


event as 


have 


| giving here, the story of 1899 and 1900 has made such 


make manval labour very difficult, if not impossible, to | 
; the States of the new Commonwealth have pressed upon 
| us the aid of their best and bravest youth in the struggie 


whites, differ very perceptibly from those who have been 
brought up in such climates as those of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia, to say nothing of the tem- 
perate airs of Tasmania, and do not tend to differ less. 





tremors appear strangely fulile and unworthy, The year 
of the final stages of the work of Australian Federation 
has been the year in which, with passionate enthusiasm, 


for the vindication of British rights in South Africa, It 
is in the light of that noble participation of theirs in 
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the burdens and perils of Empire that we all rejoice in 
the birthday of the Australian nation. The announcement 
is very welcome, too, that the splendid similar services 
rendered by Canada, whose national life is now just a 
generation old, are to receive further recognition by a visit 
from the Duke and Duchess of York. With such supports 
as these daughter-States we may well face calmly all the 
anxieties of the future, believing that, in the end, yet a 
third united nation will be constituted under the British 
flag, happy in the enjoyment of British liberties, even 
where now there is obstinate refusal to abandon hostile 
and impossible ideals. 





RIFLE CLUBS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


E stated last week that we reserved the subject of 
the voluntary forces available for military pur- 
poses for future treatment. We propose on the present 
occasion to make a few suggestions as to the best, means 
of utilising voluntary effort. We shall deal first with the 
question of rifle clubs,—needless to say, not because rifle 
clubs can claim to afford anything approaching the exist- 
ing Volunteer Force in importance or usefulness, but 
because a large amount of misunderstanding and uncon- 
scious misstatement has arisen over the matter. The advo- 
cates of rifle clubs in general, and Dr. Conan Doyle in 
particular, are spoken of as if they were a set of criminal 
lunatics who ought to be at once put into strait-waistcoats. 
One would imagine, indeed, from much of the criticism 
directed against rifle clubs that the supporters of the rifle 
club movement had demanded that the Navy should be at 
once ordered into dry dock, the whole of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteers should be disbanded, and the defence of 
the country handed over without further delay to the sole 
charge of rural riflemen, arrayed in slouch hats and com- 
manded by the first civilian who came handy. Now, with 
all due deference to the military critic of the Westminster 
Gazette, Colonel Lonsdale Hale, and other war-experts, this 
is not in the least what is proposed or desired by those 
who hope to see every village possessed of its rifle club 
and the bulk of the population taught to shoot, If our 
opponents—we say “ ours” as the Syecfator is proud to have 
been among the first of those who advocated the forming of 
rifle clubs—would only take the trouble to find out 
what they are opposing, they would discover that it is 
something quite different from what they imagine. 

We advocate rifle clubs primarily and chiefly because 
we think that they will enable the majority of the 
adult male population to learn to shoot with a rifle. But, 
say our critics, what is the use of teaching them how to 
shoot? Even if you teach your whole population how to 
shoot you will have accomplished little or nothing from the 
military point of view. With all possible submission to 
our military critics, we think they are somewhat mis- 
taken here. We noticed that when last year the Government 
appealed fer ten thousand civilians to join the Imperial 
Yeomanry thousands of the men who applied to enlist, 
though men of good physique, did not know how to shoot, 
and that even among those who were taken there were many 
who were absolute novices with the rifle. What was the 
result? The first thing that these recruits had to do was 
to learn to shoot. Besides being taught their drill and 
how to ride, they had to learn the handling of the rifle 
and the elements of marksmanship. But if every village 
in the country had during the past ten years possessed 
a rifle club, as we trust every village will in the next 
ten years, it would not have been necessary to show tliese 
recruits which was the right and which the wrong end of 
a rifle. They would have come to the country’s call 
knowing at least half their business. Possibly some 
people will say only the unimportant half, and one 
which can be easily learnt, whereas they would still have 
been ignorant of how to “form fours” and keep step 
with proper precision. Still, taking the very lowest 
view of rifle-shooting, when compared with drill, we 
cannot help believing that a man who knows how to 
shoot already is a little way on the road to making a 





soldier. We think, in fact, that the rifle clubs will make 
#, national reservoir of riflemen, and that the next | 


. . . | . . . . 
time the country wants to improvise a large force of | present writer what possible good Mr. Smith of 
men '' will be a great advantage to it to be able to dip | 


In other words, learning how to 


into that reservoir. 


shoot, cannot, we hold, make the civilian part of the 
population worse fitted to become soldiers than they are 
now, and may even to some extent expedite the process of 
turning them into soldiers,—even granting that they have 
more important things to learn in addition. The 
country may some day call for a hundred thousand Volun. 
teers to form into regiments, as the United States hag 
often done. When it does no expert will persuade us that 
the fact that the majority of those men know how to hold 
and clean a rifle, and can shoot, even though indif. 
ferently, will not be of some advantage to the nation, 

But remember that whatever advantage is secured will 
have been gained without doing any harm to any 
other military body in the country. It is an entire 
mistake to imagine that rifle clubs will compete with 
the Volunteers,—no one can even pretend that they 
will injure the Militia or Regulars. Rifle clubs formed 
in large towns might conceivably do so, but such urban 
rifle clubs will not, we venture to think, play any 
important or permanent part in the movement. The 
townsmen will naturally, and rightly, prefer the Volun- 
teers with their drill-halls and close and pleasant social 
organisations, It is in country districts, in the villages and 
small market-towns, that the rifle clubs will flourish. 
There it is comparatively easy and inexpensive to secure 
ranges, and there the difficulties of distance and occupation 
make the joining of Volunteer regiments almost impossible. 
Between the village rifle club and the Volunteer regiment 
there can be no real competition, or if there is, the Volun- 
teer regiment will certainly win. The present writer 
has experience of a village rifle club which is, we believe, 
destined to be typical. In that club there is one ex- 
Volunteer ; but practically none, or very few at any rate, 
of its members, owing to distances and employment, could 
become Volunteers without a sacrifice of time and money 
that they could not be expected to make. Yet we venture 
to say that not one of them is less, but more, sympathetic 
to Volunteers than previously. They have learned to takean 
active interest in rifle-shooting, and with it in military 
questions ; and we do not doubt that many of them, if 
they removed from the village into a town, would 
be far more likely to become Volunteers than if they had 
never joined a rifle club. Rifle clubs are destined, in fact, 
to act to a considerable extent as recruiting agents for 
the Volunteers, and this tendency might easily be increased 
if in suitable cases Volunteer battalions were enabled to 
affiliate rifle clubs in their districts. There is one other 
small way in which rifle clubs will certainly be of use. 
They will stimulate interest in rifle-shooting, and will 
tend to create a public opinion in regard to marksman- 
ship. Look at the way in which village cricket clubs 
stimulate public interest in cricket. So village rifle clubs 
will make people watch, criticise, and so improve rifle- 
shooting. If in every village bar-room men knew how tv 
criticise shooting returns, there would be no fear of the 
shooting in the Militia and Regulars falling back into tha 
condition it was in some years ago. Hvery county would 
watch its regiment shooting as it now watches the bat 
and bowling of its eleven. But who can deny that this 
would be an advantage? 

Ve have dwelt chiefly upon the way in which rifle 
clubs are certain to be of use. We will add a word as to 
how they may be ultimately developed, provided our 
military authorities have the wisdom to utilise them. 
We would at first ask the military authorities to leave 
the civilian rifle clubs severely alone,—except in the 
matter of allowing them to have Service rifles for practice 
on reasonably liberal terms, and letting them have ammu- 





tinss 





nition, both Serviceand Morris tube, atcost price. We would, 
that is, not have any public money spent on the clubs, bui 
we do not see why Government should force them to buy 
their ammunition unnecessarily dear. When the couutry 
districts are pretty freely studded with village clubs—th«: 
ideal is, of course, that a village should as certainly have 
its range, long or miniature, as its church—we think that 
an attempt might be made in a selected district to see 
whether men living on the ground and know’ny every 
inch of it could not be made of some use in the work: « 
protecting it from a hostile incursion, A very capable 
officer who is an opponent of rifle clubs lately asked the 
the 
Stock Exchange with a villa in Sussex could do by creep- 
ing about the edges of the South Downs accompanied by 
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his butler and footman and gardener, acting under the 
designation of the “ Little Peddlington Rifle Club.” It 
jz a humorous and effective picture no doubt, but it rests 
upon ® misapprehension. Mr. Smith and his butler 
might be there perhaps, but they would not be so utterly 
useless after all, for they would have with them men with 
a minute knowledge of the district. Of course, one cannot 
argue about clubs that are not in existence, but the only 
country club—and a very small one—of which we have any 
knowledge would certainly know its own little piece of 
country pretty well. There are in it two or three farmers 
and farmers’ sons, there are four gamekeepers, and there 
are one or two local tradesmen whose business makes them 
know all the lanes and cross-roads of the country as well 
as the position of the farms and cottages. If these men 
did not know the lie of the ground better than the best 
Regular, and would not be able to give him very useful in- 
formation on the spot and rifle in hand, our rural popula- 
tion must be stupider than even the British officer is falsely 
represented to bein the most unfriendly foreign caricature. 
But, of course, they would be of use. Take a concrete ex- 
ample on the classic ground of the battle of Dorking. Sup- 

ose all the villages on both sides of the North Downs—i.e., 
all the villages strung out on the Leatherhead to Guildford 
road on the one side, and on the Guildford to Dorking road 
on the other—had rifle clubs, and that their members were 
alle to the number of some two thousand to help a 
Regular foree to oceupy the thickets and old chalk and 
gravel pits and deep lanes on the south slope and on the 
riége, in order to delay a hostile advance, is it likely that 
such members, actually on the spot, would be rejected as 
worthless? Of course they would not. No general opera- 
ting in any district would refuse such ready-localised and 
reaiv-mobilised aid. But, it is said, all these riflemen 
would be liable to be shot if taken prisoners. Possibly— 
though we read the arrangements come to at the Hague 
differently—but even so we are not sure that the effect 
would beso bad. Their anxiety not to surrender would 
be extremely keen. 

Depend upon it, rifle clubs will at the very lowest do no 
harm from the military point of view, and may do a great 
deal of good. Our military teachers need not, then, be in 
so great a fuss about rifle clubs—we notice, by the way, 
that the fuss is largely confined toour howe and academic 
evitics, and is not apparently shared by men, like Lord 
Dundonald, who know the conditions of modern war at 
first hand—for no one is going to close the Staff College and 
substitute for it the Camberley Rifle Club, or to abolish 
any other part of the Army. We want, not a slacker 
Army, but a much more efficient one. But while we get 
this, and also a better Militia and a less snubbed and 
patronised Volunteer Force, we do not see why the nation 
should not also teach itself the use of the rifle because a 
certain numberof over-anxious people think that some hypo- 
thetical civilian riflemen may some day imagine that they 


or neglect the Army. Really rifle-shooting cannot be dis- 
couraged for fear of such ridiculous contingencies. The 
more men know about the difficulties of military work by 
personal experience, the more they will insist on having 
a body of real experts to do the main part of the work. 


men and rif: -shooting. 
most seriously to consider the subject of the gun-license, 
and the hindrance it presents to rifle practice. If they 
will only deal with that question appropriately they 
may not only give a great stimulus to the rifle club 
movement, for which Lord Salisbury has asked the 
nation’s help, but they may also increase the military 
r sources of the nation. Let them enact that any person 
wiocan producea, certificate of marksmanship can each year 
‘0 to any post-office in the Kingdom and procure the ten- 
snilling gun-license free of charge, the only requirement 
being the registration of name and address. Let the certifi- 
cate of marksmanship be granted under rules drawn up by 
the Government, and let the test shooting be made at any 
Government range, or the range of any riffle club affiliated 
10 the National Rifle Association, in the presence of (1) 
any person holding ber Majesty’s commission, or (2) any 
Justice of the Peace. Such officer or Justice, that is, 
would testify on a printed form, ‘I certify that A B has 
in my presence passed the test of marksmanship,’ and 
A B would then be free of the gun-license for his life. 








a : i . - | stances should 
are as Capable fighters as regular soldiers,and so will abolish | 


In this way good shooting would be encouraged, and 
what is even more important, we should have a register, 
annually renewed, of all the marksmen in the Kingdom. 


On the advantages of such a register it is unnecessary to 
dilate. 





GERMANY’S CHIEF DANGER. 


W®* are not very much alarmed by the signs of 

Mammonism in Berlin detected by our correspon- 
dent, “L, K.-D.,” in his letter in another column,—at 
least in the form in which he couches his indictment. The 
worship of money in great cities is rarely as formidable as 
it seems. Wordsworth’s sonnets a hundred years ago 
passionately denounced it in this country, and Tennyson’s 
“Maud ” in the middle of the century repeated the warning 


' to the nation. Yet the temper of the nation in the stress of 


the South African War has proved that its heart is not 
corrupt, and that the lust of gold has not affected its 
manliness. Berlin, again, is a new city. Though, as the 
Prussian capital, it was never a provincial town, it is only 
in the last generation that it has risen to Imperial rank. 
The men of a former fashion may sincerely regret the 
abandonment of its simple standards for an imitation of 
London and Paris. But in idealising the life of Berlin in 
the period before 1870 they forget the significance of that 
date. The minor Princes in Germanr can never go back 
on the ceremony in the Hall of Mirrors. When they 
acclaimed the German Emperor they renounced for them- 
selves and their descendants the old traditions of their 
capitals. Year by year, and month by month, the centri- 
petal tendency has increased which is making Berlin less 
and less a star among the stars of Germany, and more 
and more of a central sun. Munich, Dresden, Weimar can 
no longer compete with Berlin as the patrons of art and 
learning. 

But if we think “L. K.-D.” mistaken in his reading 
of the signs, we are far from maintaining that there 
is no cause for anxiety. The courage and clever- 
ness of the new Imperial Chancellor were the chief 
characteristics of the Session which stands adjourned over 
the Christmas recess, When the Diet reassembles this 
month it will be interesting to see if Count von 
Biilow’s adroitness will still serve him effectually in 
the questions of home politics which await his reply. 
It was comparatively easy to turn away the factious 
wrath of the Socialists when they indicted the in- 
discretion of the Minister for the Interior, He had 
accepted a present of money from a private association 
of employers in order to assist the campaign for a Home 
Office Bill to restrict the liberty of workmen. The 
Chancellor did not attempt to screen his colleague alto- 
gether. He admitted the charge, but he ridiculed its 
importance—the silly cry of “ Panama” had been raised 
—and the matter dropped at his promise that the circum- 
not recur. More serious irregularities 
remain. The Department of the Secret Police, a kind of 
political spies whom Bismarck used unscrupulously, and 
who were strong enough a few years ugo io drive Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein out of the Foreign Office, is 
labouring under grave suspicions, and a number of 


| fin wunciers have been arrested who are alleged to have 
We have one more word to say on the subject of rifle- | 


We would ask the Government } 





lent themselves to an elaborate system of fraud as 
company and bank directors. These scandals have still 
to be investigated, and we cannot anticipate the result ; 
but we string them together here because they seem to 
us to possess a certain similarity in nastiness. At least, 
they point to a state of things which is not a happy 
angury for the future prosperity of the Empire. Tae 
ostentatious display of their wealth by a few rich men in 
the capital is no cause to despair of Berlin. They ure, as 
ve have tried to show, a natural phase of its growth, 


| and our fears for Germany do not rest on the signs of the 





disappearance of plain living, 

The real matter for regret in these circumstances is 
the unrest in the bureaucratic world. That is Germany’s 
chief danger. An army of officials administers the 
affairs of the Empire. As long as the machine works 
smoothly no sound of its mechanism is heard. The 


public has a vague idea that its members are overstaffed 
and underpaid, but it is only in moments of exceptional 
disquiet that the grievances of the bureaucracy become 
imagine no worse fate for the 
A riot of 


audible. Yet we can 
1 


Empire than a general rising of its officials. 
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the proletarians, against which so many precautions are 
taken, would throw things much less out of gear, and 
would be far easier to quell. Take the class of the sehvol- 
masters, for instance, who are servants of the State in 
Germany. In many districts of the Empire they subsist 
on a miserable pittance, and are literally worked to death 
in fultilling their duties in rural schools. At the best, 
their conditions of employment are discouraging and 
hard. They have to serve a long apprenticeship, and can 
rarely hope for an appointment till they are well over 
thirty years of age. Ind-ed, the average time of life at 
which the middle-class German gets married is nearer 
forty than thirty; and then, in whatever department of 
the huge Civil Service be may work, his margin of 
income will be as small as bis leisure to employ it. 
The discontent of the 
higher ranks of the teaching profession. 
of the University chairs chafe under the rigid supervision 
which the paternal Government exercises over them both 
inside and outside of their lecture-rooms ; and the doctores 
pratim docentes, the Privatdozenten, whom Matthew 
Arnold regarded as “a great source of vigour and renova- 
tion” in the higher instruction of the Fatherland, and 
who receive no salary from the State, are equally liable to 
dismissal if they entertain political heresies, There are 
so many forms of Sucialism in Germany—the Red Socialism 
of the heirs of Marx, the Cabinet Socialism which went 
out to slay it, the Broadcloth Socialism which slew the 
slayer—that we shall not dwell on the particular variant 
which the Universities have invented. It is known in its 
native country as Kathedersoztalismus, and its forces can- 
not be neglected in estimating the perils of the Empire. 
Like little copies of an immortal prototype, the school- 
masters and professors of Germany may become suspect 
of corrupting the young; they may use their responsible 
position to defeat the object of the reforms by which the 
German system of education is continually being improved 
from the national point of view. Or take the case of the 
guardians of public order. The power of the police in 
Germany is practically unlimited. No one can be born or 
die, can change his house or ride a bicycle, without the 
intervention of the police. A policeman is present at 
every theatrical performance and at every public meeting, 
and can compel the suspension of either at his absolute 
discretion. We should certainly have thought that the 
State would consult its own interest by paying these 
officials a salary sufficient to remove them from tempta- 
tion, rather than, as we believe is intended, by prov ding | 
for their more severe punishment in cases where they suc- | 
cumb, But the abuses that are coming to light show by 
how inadequate a bond the State attaches itself to its | 
servants. In an age when the standard of living has been | 
considerably raised, when financial corruption is on the | 
increase in high places, the lean offivialdom of Germany 
is expected to preserve its integrity on a minimum rate | 
of pay, and the public is expected to preserve its confidence | 
in State offivials who are notoriously dissatisfied with 
their lot. 

We might pursue this inquiry through all the branches 
of the Civil Service. There are the railway servants, for 
example, who are to some extent the victims of the low 
rates of inland freight by which the prosperity of trade is 
assisted. But we must go on to point out that the danger 
of an underpaid bureaucracy is aggravated by the attitude 
of the Government towards the rights of labour. Strikes, 
of course, cannot be prohibited, but every possible obstacle 
is put in the way of the success of strikers. The Emperor 
and his Ministers are now committed to a Bill, which will 
be reintroduced this Session, increasing to a term of penal 
servitude the penalty for incitement to strike. His | 
Majesty, in his picturesque language, is determined to | 

rotect the willing workman; but the effect of the legis- 
lation will be to prevent, not merely a public meeting in 
favour of less hours and higher wages, but likewise a 
private discussion by a couple of Jabourers over their pipes. 
It is here that the problem of the Social Democrats 
touches the problem of officialdom, and the combination | 
is a formidable peril for an Empire on its trial to encounter. | 
In this counection it is interesting to note that no less 
enthusiastic a Royalist than Erust von Wildenbruch, the 
dramatist of the Hohenzollern dynasty, has recently drawn 
a picture of official life in rural Germany which fully 
bears out our apprehensions. 








schoolmasters extends to the | 
The incumbents | 


ria 
we meet a Government servant who is a type of his king 
[he juices of human affection have dried up in him. [fg 
is soured by the tedious process of promotion, numbed by 
the monotony of bis occupation, and harassed by his 
exiguous salary. The multiplication of this type in all 
quarters of the Fatherland is an event which the friends 
vf Germany cannot contemplate without misgiving, 

The example of the German Empire is quoted g9 
frequently in this country, and its interests coincide at, go 
many points with our own, that the question of its future 
has an especial fascination, Englishmen are guing 
to school this year. Their unwillingness to take advica 
is giving way to an extreme docility. Thev hope to 
gather a harvest of reform from their South African 
experience, and they will not sacrifice the fruits on the 
altar of their old self-esteem. Rather, they deprecate 
delay. They resent the cumbrous process of inquiry, the 
caution that averts regret, In a period of military 
disaster, the causes of which they imperfectly understood, 
they learned the lessons of adversity, and now they are 
anxious to realise their gain, They know that they are 
unpopular abroad, and their surprise and new diffidence 
combine to make them the ready pupils of the most pros- 
perous Continental nation. They see Germany supreme 
in the counsels of the Sultan and in the Concert. of the 
Powers. They have watched the genius of her Ew peror 
grow from waywardness to maturity. They mark the 
success of his foreign policy, which is not the less 
tenacious of its course because it happens on occasions to 
fulfil their own wishes, as in the instance of Mr. Kruger’s 
proposed visit to Berlin. They measure the strides of 
Germany’s commerce. They study the favourable reports 
of her educational system. They note, in their “ Daily 
Mail Year-Book,” that she consumes less alcobol and 
produces more books than they do; and then they turn 
impatiently to the statesmen and public men at home, 
and demand that theirown methods be remodelled on the 
pattern of the German. We cannot but admire this 
temper. Zeal is so much better than indifference that 
the excess of zeal may be trusted to eff-ct its own cure, 
Still, it may have been worth while to examine the 
credentials of our teachers, and to try to discover below 
the surface on what kind of enduring foundation the 
material prosperity of the German Empire is built. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND SECONDARY 





| exaggerated. 


classes, or the best 
languages, 


that Parliament was thinking in 1870. 


EDUCATION. 
\ E have not hitherto said anything about the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy in “ The Queen v. Cockerton,” and we desire 
to repair the omission; though we cannot but think 
that the importance of the decision has been greatly 
Undoubtedly it has brought into stronger 


| light the need of legislation on the whole question of 


secondary education, But a decision in the contrary 
sense would have had precisely the same result. Nothing, 
therefore, will be gained by eitker the affirmation or the 
reversal of the judgment by the House of Lords. If it is 
affirmed, School Boards will have no power to pay for 
secondary education out of the rate levied to meet the 
cost of elementary education, or to give to adults what 
they are only authorised to give to children. If it is 
reversed, School Boards will be able to do both these 
things. They can have science and art classes in ele- 
mentary schools, and they can set up similar classes in 
evening continuation schools. No doubt if Parliamentary 
government were suspended it would matter very much 
indeed which way the judgment ultimately went. But as 
Parliamentary government is not suspended, the assump- 
tions that secondary education is included in elementary 
education, and that it has a right to a share in all the 
money raised for the maintenance of elementary schools, 
are assumptions, and nothing more, No reasonable person 
will maintain that when Parliament passed the Elemen- 
tary Edueation Act it bad in view science and art 
method of teaching foreiga 
The “three R’s” have nothing in common 
with secondary education, and it is of the “three R’s” 
We can see now 


how unfounded was the expectation that the average 
school-rate in England and Wales would not exceed 3d, 
In his story called “ Neid” ‘in the pound, but the fact that such an expectation was 
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entertained shows how far Parliament was from realising 
what had to be done even for elementary education. In 
whichever way, therefore, the Cockerton case is decided, 
fresh action on the part of Parliament will be equally 
call-d for. It may be right to assure to every child in 
the country a good education up to the age of eighteen, 
and to pay for this out of the rates, It may be 
right to confine the public contribution to the main- 
tenance of elementary schools, and to leave secondary 
education to be provided by private liberality, by endow- 
ments, or by school fees. The really important circum- 
stance is that Parliament has not yet been asked to choose 
between these alternative courses, and thai until Puarlia- 
ment has made its choice no one has any right to argue 
as though it has already been made. 

Much of what has been said by way of commentary on 
the decision in the Cvuckerton case puts Parliament 
altogether on one side, Those who agree with the Court 
of Queen’s Bench are too much inclined to take for 
granted that the Legislature has decided that secondary 
education shall not be paid for out of the rates. They 
argue as though the School Boards which have set up 
science and art classes in elementary schools have been 
flying in the face of Parliament. Those, on the other 
hand, who differ from the two Judges are too much 
inclined to credit the Legislature with the opposite inten- 


had at last got their own way, and had put on the Act of 
1870 a limitation which it was never meant to bear. 
Neither of these theories has any foundation in fact. It 
is open, no doubt, to any one to attribute to the Legisla- 
ture which passed the Elementary Education Act any 
intention that he pleases in regard to secondary education. 
But the reason why he is free to do this is that there is 
no evidence to show what Parliament intended, or that it 
intended anything at all. The Parliament of 1870 was 
confronted by a particular problem,—the problem bow to 
ensure that no child in the country should be without the 
means of learning to read, write, and cast accounts. It 
found that problem quite lirge enough for all the time 
and energy it had to dispose of. There is nothing to 
show that the problem whether any, and if any, what, 
children shonld have their education carried further at 
the cost of the community had ever presented itself 
to the legislators of that day. When it is objected to the 











action of certain School Boards that Parliament does not, | 


sixteen or seventeen out of a rate to which the poorest 
householder, the man who is just able to keep out of the 
workhouse, is forced to contribute, we can only reply that 
we do not. as yet know whether Parliament means this or 
not, When it is objected to the recent judgment that it 
handicaps England in the race with foreign nations 
because it does not allow School Boards to give a good 
commercial education to the children in elementary 
schools, we can but answer that the powers of School 
Boards are the creation of the law, and that Parliament 
has not as yet said that they are to give a good commer- 
cial education to anybody. The case for throwing the 





cost of secondary education on the community has nothing | 


in common with the case for throwing the cost of elemen- 
tary education on the community. 
help us in the least degree, But to say this is not to say 


Analogy does not | 


that there is no case for dealing in this manner with | 


secondary education. It is simply to say that Parliament 
is just as free to decide in 1901 whether such a case does 
or does not exist, ag it was in 1870 to decide whether a 
similar case had been made out in reference to elementary 
education. 

Now, however, that the issue between those who wish 
to extend the functions of School Boards aud those who 
wish to limit them has been definitely raised, it is impos- 
sible that matters should be left where they are. 
Secondary education has of late become immeasurably 
more important than it was twenty, or even ten, years ayo. 
It is quite as much in the air to-day as elementary educa- 
tion was in 1870. The reasons which have brought it to 
the front are different, but they are equally urgent, and 
by consequence the obligation which rested on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government then rests quite as heavily upon 
Lord Salisbury’s Government now. For though we have 
been speaking only of Parliament, and insisting that 
Parliament is still perfectly free to deal with the question 





mean that children are to be educated up to the ay of | '° flow into every newspaper. 


cf secondary education in whatever fashion it chooses, \ 3 
know that it cannot so much as compare the alternative 
methods between which its choice lies until the Govern- 
ment has introduced a Bill for its consideration. Elemen- 
tary education was complicated enough, but it was sim- 
plicity itself compared with secondary education. Yet no 
private Member or combination of private Members could 
have done Mr. Forster’s work; and the powers and 
Opportunities of private Members are very much more 
restricted in 1901 than they were in 1870. The move, 
then, lies with the Government, and primarily, of course, 
with the Board of Education and the Minister who presides 
over it. It is he and his advisers who must, in the first 
instance, say under what local authorities elementary 
education shall be placed ; what shall be the means taken to 
supply secondary schools where they do not already exist ; 
where the border line between elementary and secondary 
education shall be drawn; and how far this line shall 


i mark the point at which public contributions cease and 


private contributions begin, There is a natural dis- 
position on the part of the larger School Buards to 
magnify their office. They are in possession of the 
existing educational field, and they are anxious to see the 
new field it is proposed to open treated as merely an 
extension of that in which they are at work. We shall 
not now enter upon the inquiry whether this view is the 


tion. They argue as though the enemies of education | right one, or whether the experience of thirty vears does 


uot rather point to the creation of new and larger bodies, 
to which the local control alike of elementary and of 
secondary education might be entrusted, with no fear 
that undue preference would be given to either. We 
only instance this as one among many questions about 
which the Government must make up their mind in 
idvance of Parliament, if Parliament is to deal with them 
to any purpose. Nor must they limit their decisions to 
this one. We cannot determine the proportion of public 
support to be given to secondary as distinct from elemen- 
tary education until we have arrived at some definition of 
the province of each. Are they to be distinguished by 
the subjects taught, or by the ages and circumstances of 
the children to whom the teaching is given? We do not 
mean, of course, that the Government are to make up 
their mind on these points without full inquiry, or with- 


| out availing themselves of all the help that they can get 


not only from the experts on their own staff, but also 
from the contributions to the controversy which are likely 
But the work of choosing 
from among these many suggestions, and the responsibility 
of choosing wisely, belong to the Government and the 
Government alone, and the degree of success with which 
the question will be handled in Parliament will depend in 
the first instance on the amount of thought and resolu- 
tion which the Government bestow upon the preparation 
of their Bill. 

Above all things, then, we would ask the Cabinet to 
have the courage of their opinions and conclusions in the 
mutter of their educational policy. Let them adopt the 
wisest and best scheme they can, but when they have 
adopted it let them insist on its acceptance by their 
party, and not water it down toa worthless and diluted 
measure in order to please a series of conflicting groups. 
The education problem is a nettle which must be grasped 
boldly, and not stroked and fingered half-heartedly. 








SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
| ee thinkers have ever made a worse shot than did John 
Stuart Mill when he expressed wonder that there bad 
not been a revival of the Manichxan philosophy. For what- 
ever else may be affirmed of the thought of the century just past 
and gone, one thing is certain,—viz., that all schools tended 
to the doctrine of philosophic unity, and that the principle of 
dualism was thoroughly discarded. Whether we take the 
Hegelian system, or the idea of a “ double-faced unity,” or the so- 
called “ philosophy of the Unconscious,” or the idealistic Theism 


THE 


| of some eminent thinkers, or the Spencerian philosophy of 


evolution,—in all there is a strenuous attempt to reach a 
universal unity, a substance (in the sense of Spinoza) from 
which all phenomena take their origin. Of the philosophio 
thought of the century nothing is clearer than this, We 


may also say that the religious mind of the century tended in 
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the same direction, and doubtless aided in rearing the philo- 
sophic structure. The Evangelical movement of the previous 
century had dwelt on the great fact of evil, which it had found 
hard to reconcile with the conception of an all-righteous God. 
But in the nineteenth century, with its scientific doctrine of 
the unity of Nature, there arose (e.g., in the theology of 
Maurice) the idea expressed of old in the Bible-—Is there 
evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it?” We do not 
say that the age-long problem found a real solution, although 
the doctrine of evolution suggested to men’s minds in a more 
powerful way than before the idea that evil was at bottom 
privative and derivative from lower forms of life. All we con- 
tend for is that neither the philosophic nor the religious con- 
sciousness could find any rest in a dualistic view of the world. 
That appears to us to be the most signal and positive outcome 
of the thought of the last hundred years, and a most vital and 
important conclusion it certainly is. 


The second conclusion, not’ perhaps so absolutely felt and 
expressed, yet in the main accepted, is the condemnation of 
materialism as a philosophic creed. A man who to-day used 
the language of Cabanis would be ridiculed alike by men of 
science and philosophers. Whatever else may be the explana. 
tion of this wonderful universe, thinkers have concluded that 
its origin cannot be expressed in terms of matter. Huxley 
declared that materialism “involves grave philosophical 
error.” Darwin never claimed that his theory accounted for 
more than the forces at work on the outside fringe of a limited 
world. Mr. Spencer, though attempting to evolve a world out 
of material forces, traces these very forces up to an inscrutable 
and infinite Power of which nothing can be predicated 
save that it zs. Science has almost discarded matter and 
deals in potential energy. The leading philosophers of the 
century, whether teaching with Fichte egoistic idealism, or 
with Hegel the identity of thought and being, or with 
Schopenhauer the world as a product and presentation of will, 
have all declared against materialism. It may probably be 
asserted with definite assurance that the ghost of materialism 
(if we may make use of such an expression) has been finally 
laid by the critical thought of the century. 

But for the rest, are we not still in the element of criticism 
in which the century began, when the great exponent of the 
critical philosophy was ending his long career? All the 
thought of the present time is still centering round the 
lines drawn by Immanuel Kant. We see more or less 
clearly the limitations of his system, but the world has 
not arrived at any other. We have passed through many 


phases. The Hegelian theory, which so _ fascinated 
Jermany half a century back, has declined in the land 


vrofoundly affected thought 
” has singular affinities for 


of its birth, though it has | 
Schelling’s “ Nature-philosophy 
modern science, but, like the work of Schopenhauer, it is 
rather a series of detached thoughts, of gleams of insight, 
than a consistent system in the Hegelian sense. Our much 
smaller English thinkers have produced no lasting effect. 
Dugald Stewart, who rounded off a system of philosophy for 
young Edinburgh Whiggism, is unread, and so is James Mill’s 
philosophy of the mind. J. 8. Mill has fared, from the philo- 
sophic point of view, little better; and Mansel and Hamilton 
merely paved the way for the more thoroughgoing agnosticism 
of Mr. Spencer. Ii there is a positive tendency here at 
present, it is expressed by the so-called neo-Kantianism of 
Dr. Caird, which is widely held to provide an intellectual 
ground for religion. In Germany they have come to purely 
critical activity, not so much, perhaps, in the sense of an 
actual revolt against the ascendency of any school, but because 
the mind is weary, the spirit weighed down by the burden of 
actual life, and there must be a pause before the next bound 
onward. 

Indeed, if one is tospeak briefly of the movement of the last 
century, either in terms of philosophic thought or of spiritual 
consciousness (the outer and inner sides of the one human 
soul), one would say that that movement has itself been its own 
end. Positive results have not been reached ; outwardly there 
seems much chaos, and undoubtedly there is not a little. 
Never since the palmy days of Greece has mankind known 


————L’ 
before, the theory of knowledge has been examined from 
every point of view. From Strauss to Harnack, what 
learning and power have not been expended in criticis~ 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures! The century, 
too, practically witnessed the unfolding of the portals 
of the East and the exposition of new Oriental philosophies, 
Greek philosophy has been revived, and Plato and Aristotle 
more keenly scrutinised than during many generations, 
There has been, too, a general desire for a restatement of 
Christianity which should at the same time reveal its spiritual 
power and reconcile it with the demands of the reason, 
Neither the scientific discoveries nor the historical criticism 
of the century, revolutionary as they have been, have indi- 
cated more passionate eagerness than the philosophic and 
religious activity by which the human mind has tried to give 
some answer to those questions which will never let it rest— 
What, Whence, Whither? And we have to confess that, 
from one point of view, we are no nearer an answer than when 
Napoleon was disputing with his savants under the sky of 
Egypt. But has this mental toil been in vain, as the 
dweller in Philistia supposes ? 
movement of the century has been in the main analytic 
and critical rather than constructive, and that this critical 
movement has been an end in itself, what do we mean ? 

There are two great results of any critical movement, each 
of first-rate importance. One is the resolution of a great and 
complex statement into its terms. That does not mean that 
the statement is being destroyed, but that its essential 
contents are being ascertained. All positive movements in 
human thought are followed by those periods of analysis 
when the mind turns on itself and is impelled to search for 
the grounds of its positive affirmations. For the time, as in 
the story of Osiris (the analogue, as readers of Milton will 
recognise, is not new), the beautiful and symmetrical form of 
truth seems to have been destroyed, and with Wordsworth we 
lay our curse on those who “ murder to dissect.” But analysis 
is an inevitable movement in the course of thought, since it 
helps us to realise and make our own the truth presented tous 
witha view to alarger statement. It is not the actual process 
of criticism so much as the preparation for the next leap that 
is vital as result. But it is also, in the second place, this very 
critical process which enlarges the mind; so that, while men 
think an epoch barren, they must look for its effects in this 
twofold way,—as a preparation for a deeper and wider state. 
ment, and as a training-ground for the mind. Ave we saying 
too much when we claim this double gain for the nineteenth 
century in the domain of spiritual thought,—that its critical 
movement, apparently leading us no further out of the cha: 
has both enlarged and exalted man’s mental and spiritu:| 
consciousness, and has prepared the way for the positive 
advance of another century? If this twofold effect has been 
wrought, and if the great idea of a spiritual monism as the 
principal achievement of the century has destroyed Iwill 
dualism and materialism, we may, while looking back ux 
grey phantom that has vanished into the past, exclaim with 
Browning—as outcome of that century of quick and cager 
change— 

‘That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompuse, 
Become my Universe that feels and kuows.’”’ 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
A T the opening of a new century the minds of some 
Ps men look forward with hope, whilst others turn bactr- 
wards with a lingering regret. To these the charms of the 
past are more attractive than anticipations of the future; thc 
atmosphere of the ¢ighteenth more pleasing than that of the 
twentieth century. To these there is no greater pleasure 
than to have heard’ from eye-witnesses accounts of historic 
scenes or great events ; to be admitted to familiar intercourse 
with statesmen, diplomatists, or generals who have played their 
distinguished parts in the past. No written history or 
memoir can approach the interest of any account from ike 
lips of an actor or spectator. Asa child to have seen a very 
old or great man forms a link with the past which is move 





more intense intellectual activity, never more eager attempts 
to state the religious problem in the terms of the intellect. 
The chambers of the mind have been ransacked, the grounds 
of man’s faith in a spiritual world have been explored as never 


treasured as time goes on, and the great man is only con- 
sidered as a character in history. We have often thought 


that if the parents of young children would bear this in mind, 
they might produce a race whose early recollections would be 
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very interesting,—unless, perhaps, they became the most in- | 


sufferable bores, The present writer has no more grateful 
recollection than that of having been taken as a child tosee or 
to shake hands with celebrated men now long since dead and 
buried. 


Each year that passes severs some of these links, and the | 


scythe of Time mows down those who connect the younger 
with the older generations. It is but a few years ago and 
there were some living who could remember the French 
Revolution, a few others who had fought in the Napoleonic 
Wars, many others who had sat in the unreformed House of 
Commons. The days of Bonaparte and Nelson, the England 
of Fox and Pitt, the Parliament of Gatton and Old Sarum, 
seem to the young so distant that they forget that the 
single span of a man’s life separates them from the present 
day. There have died within the last few years many who 
vividly remembered and had played their parts in those days. 
A child of ten might have conversed with any of these, for 
none that we shall mention died more than five years ago. 
Only last September there passed away Lady Georgiana Grey, 
who was born in 1801; the youngest daughter of the Whig 
statesman, her recollections extended over all but a century, 
and she survived eighteen Prime Ministers. The year before 
there died at Bath, Lady Mabella Knox, aged ninety-eight, a 
daughter of the first Earl of Kilmorey. She remembered the 
Jubilee of George Iii. She had been present at the corona- 
tion of George TV. She recollected the news of the burning 
of Moscow and the battle of Salamanca. She had rejoiced at 
the Peace in 1814. She had danced at Carlton House when 
the Prince Regent gave a ball for Princess Charlotte. After 
these ancients, Miss Perceval, one of the twelve children of 


the Prime Minister who was shot by Bellingham, seems almost | 


youthful, for she was only born in 1805. Yet she could 


describe the tragic circumstances of her father’s death and ! 


the reception of the Allied Monarchs in London. 
house near to Miss Perceval’s at Haling there died, shortly 
before, Mr. Spencer Walpole, a great-grandson of Sir Robert. 
He had already been called to the Bar a year after George IV. 


died, and was a @.C. before most persons now living were | 


Y.C 
born. ‘The span of his life extended from the year after 
Trafalgar to the year after Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee. 
Many will remember the death of Mr. Charles Villiers, 
father of the House of Commons, who was born in 1802, and 
died at his house in Cadogan Place from the effects of a cold 


which followed the celebration of his ninety-sixth birthday. | 
leybury he had learnt history from Mackin- | 


At school at Hai 


tosh, and political economy from Malthus. He had been an 


unsuccessful candidate for Kingston-upon-Hull before the 
Reform Bill; and his Parliamentary career extended from 
1834, when he was elected at Wolverhampton, down to the day 
of his death. Yet the political career of several who sur- 
vived Mr. Villiers goes back to an earlier date. There was 
Lord 'ankerville, who, as Lord Ossulston, had sat for the 
Northumberland with Lord Howick as _ his 
There was also Mr. Gladstone, who had repre- 
Both of 


these venerable figures were younger than Mr. Villiers, and 





county of 
colleague. 
sented Newark in the first reformed Parliament. 
both first became Members of the House at the General 
Election in December, 1832. In the same month as Mr. 
Gladstone there died Sir Thomas Acland, who was a few 
months older. He could describe life at Oxford in the 
“ twenties,’ and was a fellow of All Souls by 1831. But none 
of these could boast of having sat in the unreformed House of 
Commons. Death has played havoe, within the last two years, 


with the small band of veterans that remained. The last Member | 


for the rotten borough of Gatton only died in 1899. This was 
the Earl of Mexborough. In the same year died the Duke of 
Northumberland, who, as Lord Lovaine, had sat for the 
family borough of Beeralston in 1851. But these are almost 
juveniles in politics compared with the Earl of Mansfield, 
who died at Scone Palace a year before them. He had 
represented two constituencies before the Reform Act was 
He had travelled on the Continent before he entered 
Parliament. At Moscow he had seen tbe coronation of 
Nicholas I. He was married before he became a candidate 
for the House of Commons; and yet, before he was elected 
for Norwich in 1832, he had been Member for the boroughs 
of Aldborough and of Woodstock. This is a record which 


pone can LOW sul'pass, 


passed. 


In the | 


We turn with melancholy from these ancient political 
days to other walks of life. Many of our readers will 


| remember the death of Miss Helen Faucit, the actress, who 


| had trod the boards with Edmund Kean and learnt her art 
| from Macready and Farren. Others will recollect Mr. Francis 
William Newman, a brother of the Cardinal, who was born 
before Pitt and Fox died, and was admitted to a fellowship at 
Balliol College in 1826. The last years of the nineteenth 
| century have broken many other such links with the past. 
The death of Sir Charles Murray, who was born in 1806, ended 
| a varied career, mostly spent in the diplomatic service. He 
| had also read law in the chambers of Mr. Nassau Senior, and 
been a groom-in-waiting to the Queen at her accession. He 
was the first to bring a living hippopotamus to England. 
His knowledge of foreign Courts and politics went back to the 
most distant ages. He could recall the facetious sallies of 
Sydney Smith and the more serious conversation of Goethe, 
for he had enjoyed the friendship of both. Somewhat later 
there passed away, in her ninety-sixth year, Baroness von 
Levitzow,“who also had known Goethe well. It was to her 
that the peet dedicated his “Trilogy of Passion.” She 
| was born at Leipzig in 1804; she lived till 1899. There 
cain be very few living now who have seen the Emperor 
Napoleon, and fewer still who have conversed with him. Last 
spring there was announced the death of Mr. Thomas De 
Moleyns, Q.C., aged ninety-three. He was one of the few 
Englishmen who could boast in the last year of the nineteenth 
century that they had seen Napoleon the Great. Asa boy he 
had been taken in a boat to row round the ‘Bellerophon’ 
when the Imperial captive was on board. He could describe 
the demeanour and attitude of Napoleon, ina military uniform, 
pacing the deck, with his head bent forward and his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

We wonder whether any veterans who fought at Waterloo 
A few months ago, as many will remember, 
| the last link with the famous Waterloo ball was broken when 
Lady Louisa Tighe died, at the age of ninety-seven. She was 
| a daughter of the fourth Duke of Richmond. She had been 
| in Ireland when her father was Viceroy. She had ridden in 
the Phenix Park with Sir Arthur Wellesley when he was 
| Chief Secretary. She had been at Brussels when the famous 
| ball was given by her mother. She had scen the Duke of 
| Wellington start for the battlefield. There is a legend 
| 








} are still living. 


| (denied by some, we believe) that she had girded on his sword. 
She had helped to nurse the wounded who were brought into 
Brussels after the battle. 

Another great lady, four years younger than Lady Louisa. 
Lady Stanley of Alderley was born 


died a few years before. 
in Nova Scotia in 1807, and came to England before the year 
of Waterloo. A vigorous intellect and a wonderful memory 
were preserved to the end of her life. At Florence she had 
attended the weekly receptions of the Countess of Albany, the 
widow of the young Pretender; from that distant period 
down to her last days she had known every one distinguished 
in politics, letters, or society. 

We have so far mentioned no one who was born in the 
eighteenth century. There is one, however, who died not 
long ago: Vice-Chancellor Bacon was born in 1798. There 


must be many who have ever seen him upon the Bench, from 
which he only retired in 1886. This veneruble lawyer could 
describe the life of a law student at 
couple of years after George Iil. died. He bad survived the 
legal changes of ninety-seven years. He had watched innu- 
merable Judges raised to the Bench and die of old age. He 
had seen fourteen Lord Chancellors. He was fifteen years 
old when the office of Vice-Chancellor was created, und he 
lived to be the last of the race. 


Gray's Inn as it was a 








AN INLAND STORM. 

f HNHE storm of this week came in two relays. either of which 
would have made more than ample disturbance in the 
normal changes of weather inland, where, except for the 
alternations of wet and dry, sunshine and cloud, wind or rain 
seldom interferes with the business life of the fields. The first 
half of the gale, which lasted for thirty hours, was a dry gale, 
| reaching a velocity of sixty-five miles an hour in places, 
| but neither attended nor followed by the usual storms 
|of rain. Cold scuds drifted before it momentarily, but 
| did not endure. At sea the sailors fighting the waves 


were 
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not overwhelmed with the numbing blasts of sleet which 
often disable the crews of sailing ships even before their 
vessel is in peril; and on land, while the wind howled round 
the houses and barns, and through the oak boughs, the earth 
was dry and the dead leaves flying. The ashes, elms, and 
oaks were undamaged, as they nearly always are by wind 
when once the leaf is off. Buildings suffered little, showing 
the splendid solidity and wide margin of safety which 
a thousand years of tradition have given to the 
structure of churches, manor houses, cottages, and barns. 
The village churches are always weather-proof, and are the 
most solid class of rural buildings in the world, except perhaps 
the temples of ancient Egypt, and the cathedrals of Europe, 
which the Spaniard endeavoured to reproduce in the New 
World of such solidity as to resist even the shocks of earth- 
quake. But the,structural strength of the English cottages, 
often two or three centuries old, and made of wattle, cut green 
in the hedges, woven between frames of timber, and then 
plastered with rough-cast, is not a little curious. The horses 
went to plough in the teeth of the wind, and ploughed all day, 
nor were the cattle greatly disturbed. The wild birds, on the 
other hand, were thoroughly worn out and uncomfortable. 
During the morning after the rough night the roads were full 
of blackbirds, thrushes, redwings, fieldfares, and missel- 
thrushes, which found the hedges and trees too uncom- 
fortable to sit in. Probably their feet and legs were 
too tired of grasping the boughs and keeping them 
in position to stand the strain any longer. By 
3 o’clock on the second day the gale moderated, and the 
sky showed long rents of greenish light. But all the birds 
except the partridges were far too tired to feed, and taking 
advantage of the lull, went at once to bed, an hour before 
their time. The writer, standing in the one large wood of a 
high, fiat plain, among miles of arable fields, watched the 
flights come in. The pigeons had all left before the storm ; but 
at 3 o’clock flights of linnets, greenfinches, and goldfinches 
came in from the open land, and at once made themselves 
comfortable in the fir trees. Ten minutes later the field- 
fares arrived, chattering and squeaking im a much more sub- 
dued manner than usual. The missel-thrushes and redwings 
followed, and in the whole wood only one blackbird had the 
energy to make the usual fussy proclamation that all black- 
birds make at bedtime,—that they are wide awake, and 
have their eye on cats, owls, and other criminals of the 
woods. Even the cock-pheasants went up to roost with- 
out crowing. Only the squirrels maintained their usual 


cheerful energy, and after pretending to be bits of | 


dead branch for ,the time, which self-respecting squirrels 
deem proper, chased each other from oak-top to oak-top, 
like little ghosts against the darkening sky. The birds were 
not only resting after the fatigues of the gale, they were also 
preparing to meet a further trial of their strength. The 
writer has never seen the evidence of animal weather- 
prophecy so clearly expressed as before and after this first 
instalment of the gale. For two nights before it began a 
herd of red cattle in the fields near bellowed incessantly, 
though before they were quite silent, and in the lull wild 
birds and animals showed restlessness. Rabbits bolted from 
the hedges before the dogs came near, and the tame pigeons 
would not leave the pigeon-cote. The weather forecast of 
the Meteorological Office predicted “temporarily quiet 
weather, becoming stormy and rainy again with the 
approach of fresh disturbances from the Atlantic,” and 
ailed: “The present barometric conditions over Western 
Eirope are particularly favourable to the successive pas- 
save of serious disturbances with strong winds and attendant 
rains over the whole area of Western Europe.” As strong 
winds with attendant rains are the most fatal conditions for 
animal life, there is no doubt that the cattle, which could feel 
with al] the sensitiveness of suffering the approach of the 
great rains, were clamouring to be taken indoors; such, 
indeed, was the disturbance they made that persons sleeping 
in the houses near, wakened by the continuous noise, thought 
that the animals must have been left out in the meadows by 
herdsmen who had been keeping Christmas too heartily. A 
fresh gale, with twenty-two consecutive hours of rain, 
explained the apprehensions of the cattle, and showed the 
powers of resistance of our rural engineering to another enemy 
in the shape of a plague of rain and waters. Few people 
realise that in a corn country, such as the heavy lands, or 








boulder clay of Suffolk, every rood over hundreds of thousands 
of acres is drained artificially by a network of pipes or “ bush 
drains.” All of these are laid, often on fields in which the 
differences of level are almost imperceptible, by the eye and 
judgment of the labouring men, and empty themselves into 
ditches, which communicate with small watercourses, the 
heads of rivers, though often only a few feet wide. These 
again pass by culverts under the roads, until they join the 
larger streams, reaching the fifteen feet of width from bank to 
bank which entitles them to be shown with a double line on 
the six-inch Ordnance map. Such a great rain as that which 
fell from Sunday at 1 o’clock till Monday at noon sets the 
whole of this elaborate machinery to work at high pressure, a 
system carried out independently on all the different farms, 
roads, and manors, yet with a good neighbourly understand. 
ing, the growth of a century or more of local experience. It 
all worked perfectly, better than in the immensely costly 
system of the London suburbs, where the culverts often blow 
up in heavy rain-storms. Every bush drain under the 
ploughed fields was emptying into the ditches, the ditches 
flowing into the tiny heads of the rivers, and these, 
swelled from almost dry channels fringed with dead 
grasses to yellow, brimful streams five or six feet deep, 
were hurrying on to swell the rivers. Near the head-waters 
they remained clear for many hours, though full and rippling 
with unwonted sound, and where they passed through the 
meadows in channels hitherto dry the cattle showed their nice 
taste in the flavour of water. They came up each morning 
and evening to drink, not from their accustomed pond full of 
mud and dead leaves, but from the new little running river, 
standing in a long line and drinking it. One, more than 
usually particular, drank from a little waterfall, where the 
overflow from an artificial pool poured into the channel. 

Such storms are instructive object-lessons in the unwritten 
precautions of an old country. Without books or formulas 
rural England knows how to build, drain, and bridge to meet 
all probable stress of rain, flood, and tempest. But domestic 
cattle are most inadequately protected in the flelds. Humanity 
and good sense demand that in all. large pasture unprotected 
by high hedges or plantation, rough shelters should be put up 
for horses and cattle. Swine die in cold and wet weather even 
in their styes; and it is sheer cruelty to expose young colts 
and heifers day and night to the perishing cold of storm- 
driven winter rain. 








CORRESPON DENCE, 


THE WATERWAYS AND WATER-POWER OF 
CANADA. 
[To THB BDITOR OF THE “ SPRKCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—There is nothing in the world like the waterways and 
water-power of Canada. A bare catalogue of ite rivers and 
lakes, rapids and waterfalls, reads like a fairy tale. There is 
no need to “write them up.” Yet perhaps some day a poet 
may arise to write the “ Polyolbion” of the Dominion. But 
when he comes crowned with maple instead of laurel he must 
be a Homer rather than a Drayton. Meantime the plain 
tale of Canada’s waterways and water-power set forth helow 
is worth the attention of those who still think with Louis XV. 
that Canada is nothing but “a few arpents of snow.” 


The Ottawa, a tributary of the St. Lawrence, is larger 
than all the rivers of Great Britain, were they running in one 
bed. The width of the St. Lawrence at its mouth is more 
than four times that of the British Channel between Dover 
and Calais, and it takes its rise, says Thoreau, “in a remark- 
able spring, far up in the woods, called Lake Superior, 
fifteen hundred miles in circumference ...... it makes such 
a noise at its tumbling down in one place as is heard all over 
the world.” On one side of you, as you enter it, is the forest- 
clad shore of Cape Gaspé; on the other, the bleak desolation 
of Labrador. You sail under cliffs, naked and awful, that 
the Indians tell you are haunted by devils and lost spirits ; 
you glide by green stretches dotted with French-Canadian 
villages, where a great grey church broods over a covey of 
little red-roofed farms and cottages. You wind in and out 





| among big Atlantic liners, and bark canoes, tall three and 


four masted sailing ships from Norway, and tiny white-winged 


yachts. You pass a river that is broken in two near its mouth 
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and hangs down like a curtain two hundred and fifty feet 
high. You steam in the shadow of the purple Laurentians, 
the oldest mountains in the world, and beneath the high, 
sparkling ramparts of Quebec. At night a sudden glow 
through the blackness of the trees marks the landing stage to 
some townlet; or a great summer hotel, with its windows 
ablaze, flings splashes of dappled gold from the long terraces 
on the dark water of the river. In the early morning you are 
alongside the quays and grey limestone walls of Montreal, with 
its miles of docks and huge ocean steamers lying at their moor- 
ings. Under the great Victoria Bridge, two miles long, and 
wide enough for a double railway, an electric car track, a car- 
riageway, and footwalks, till ahead of you gleams a rush of 
tumbling water, and wrinkled whirlpools, and jagged fangs of 
rock. Lachine House, for many years the headquarters of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at the junction of the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence, was supposed to be the starting point for China 
(bence the name), and here assembled the principal traders 
from Quebec and the Lower Provinces. From this point Sir 
George Simpson made his annual trip to Norway House, on 
Lake Winnipeg, there meeting the traders from the whole 
North-West. He sailed up the Ottawa to its confluence with 
the Mattawa (meeting of the waters); then up the Mattawa 
River, with a short portage, into Lake Nipissing; and then 
across into Georgian Bay, the northern extremity of Lake 
Huron; thence under Manitoulin Island to the portage at 
Sault Ste. Marie; and thence along the north shore of Lake 
Superior to Fort William. 


To-day the steamships make light of the rapids; an im- 
passable obstacle to a canoe is a mere jobble of sea to 
an experienced pilot in the deck-house of a vessel a 
couple of hundred feet long, and the main highway follows 
the St. Lawrence from Uachine to the Thousand Islands. 
There are about seventeen hundred of them, it is said, 
but it is hard to believe that any one has ever counted 
them. Some goddess once emptied a jewel-box full of 
uncut gems into the St. Lawrence River, just where it 
leaves Lake Ontario, and, eons afterwards, men set to work 
to beautify them. They built on them log-houses and 
chalets, and little, fat, white lighthouses, and laid them out 
with beds of vivid flowers, while among them the water foams 
up Lilliputian beaches and sparkles like silver in the sun- 
light. Then we are at the foot of the great marine stairway. 
The first ascent, from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, is a climb 
of three hundred and twenty-six feet; after that it is a mere 
trifle of nine feet to Lake Huron, and twenty feet from there 
to Lake Superior. By the old system of lockage the steps 
were about fifteen feet in height, but modern engineering 
makes great hydraulic lifts that raise and lower vessels from 
forty feet to seventy-five feet. The lakes rise and fall just asa 
river does, and for the same reason, though the lunar tides are 
not distinguishable. Given that the evaporation is constant, 
a heavy rainfall in the spring will swell the volume of water 
in the tributary streams, and hence in the lake also, a process 
which lasts sometimes for a number of years, when a reverse 
action sets in. Other changes, due to storms and varying 
barometric pressure, are more violent, but more temporary. 
The problem of regulating the lake levels, by removing 
barriers to the outflow, is, however, well within the range of 
modern engineering skill. From Port Arthur the Red River 
Expedition under Lord Wolseley followed the course of the 
Kaministiquia River through Lake Shebandowan to Lac de 
Mille Lacs, a maze of lakelets and islands where even the 
Indian guides occasionally hesitated; thence by a chain of 
portages, lakes, and rivers to Lake of the Woods; thence down 
aladder of rapids to Lake Winnipeg at Fort Alexander. From 
Lake Winnipeg there are three great exits. By taking the 
gouthernmost. a man in a canoe might enter the Red River at its 
mouth, paddle up-stream to its headwaters on the borders of 
North Dakota, cross by a portage of one mile to the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and continue down that stream to 
the Gulf of Mexico at New Orleans, which is, geographically, 
a little south of Cairo. By taking the northernmost, at 
Norway House, a journey of three hundred and fifty miles 
through Cross Lake into the Nelson River would bring him 
into Hudson's Bay at Fort Nelson. The third exit, at the 
north-west angle of the lake, is called Grand Rapids. From 
this point the long, sluggish stream of the Saskatchewar 


with only one or two small rapids, has been navigated for the 








last quarter of a century by flat-bottomed steamers for one 
thousand miles west as far as Edmonton. Sir George Simpson 
only went about two hundred and fifty miles, to Cumberland 
House, where he took canoes, and followed a series of 
lakes and connecting streams to a point known as 
Frog Portage, the scene of many a bygone conflict 
between the officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
North-West Company, and the X. Y. Company. 


At Frog Portage there is a solitary rock, not greater in extent 
than the floor space of a small room. A keg of gunpowder 
would blow it to flinders, and practically bring the waters 
of the Churchill River into the Saskatchewan. The numerous 
waterfalls on the Churchill make it almost impossible to 
navigate, but by following its course to le la Crosse, up a 
small stream into Buffalo Lake, through La Loche River, to 
La Loche Lake, a short portage brings you into the Athabasca 
River at Fort McMurray. From this point a small steamer 
runs down to the mouth of the river in Lake Athabasca, 
crossing the west end of the lake to the junction with the 
Peace River at Fort Chipewyan. The two streams, united, 
are rechristened the Slave River, and the same steamer 
follows their course to Fort Smith, three hundred and three 
miles below Fort McMurray. Here a long fall of water, 
necessitating a détour of some fifteen miles, forms the 
last obstacle on the journey through Great Slave Lake 
into the Mackenzie River, with its nine hundred and twenty- 
seven miles of unimpeded navigation to the network of 
channels at Fort McPherson on the Arctic Ocean. Returning 
to Fort Chipewyan, you may ascend the Peace River to 
Chutes, where there is a series of short rapids, after which 
light-draught steamers could run practically to Fort St. John 
in the Rocky Mountains. Above this point the river is very 
strong and rapid, till it reaches Hudson’s Hope in the heart of 
the mountains. Down the tributary stream of the Parsnip to 
Summit Lake, where the Giscumbe Portage (of seven and 
three-quarter miles) brings you into the Fraser River emptying 
into the Gulf of Georgia, on the Pacific Ocean, at New West- 
minster. Another route from Summit Lake, with an easy 
portage of nine miles between Babine Lake and the Skeena 
River, reaches the Pacific at Port Essington, and opens 
up the Omineca Goldfields district, with which it is 
connected by one hundred and eighty-five miles of pack train. 
Returning to the Mackenzie River at Fort Simpson, about 
a hundred and fifty miles from Great Slave Lake, we can 
ascend the tributary Liard to its junction with the Dease 
River, then by canoe through Dease Lake, across the height 
of land (about eight or nine miles) to the Stikeen, thence to 
Wrangell on the Pacific. From Fort McPherson, at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, in the Arctic Ocean, a short trip 
down the Rat River, across a small portage into the Bell 
River, leads into the Porcupine, down which stream there is 
comparatively easy navigation to the Yukon at old Fort 
Yukon, the most westerly station of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. When the 14Ilst meridian was finally settled 
on as the boundary between British and American terri- 
tory, the Company's agents were crowded reluctantly to 
a point further east. 

A mere catalogue of names of rivers, lakes, and water- 
ways in Canada would fill a volume, so that it is only 
possible to skirt the fringe of the subject within the 
limits of a newspaper article. Take the question of water- 
power alone. At the Shawinigan Falls there is a cliff some 
hundred and fifty feet high. Crawling up its steep slope 
to-day are five gigantic red-brown caterpillars (there will soon 
be ten), tapering from a diameter of fourteen feet at 
their mouths to nine feet at the tips of their tails. Each 
caterpillar represents six thousand horse-power, and 
when you consider that forty-two thousand borse-power 
is sufficient to light by electricity a town of three hundred and 
fifty thousand people, the size of Montreal, you begin to 
wonder what amount of force is running to waste every 
minute in a country like this, where waterfalls and rapids are 
too numerous to be counted. When you bethink yourself 
further that the time is now coming when this power will be 
transmissible to indefinite distances, without leakage, the 
potential wealth of the Dominion becomes incalculable. You 
can sit in the big dining-room of the St. James Club at 
Montreal to-night, and the light that sparkles on the silver 
on the table is generated nine miles away, where the Lachine 
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itapids are raging and swirling under a wintry moon. The 
very sparks that illuminate the room as you utter a word left 
their birthplace as you framed your lips to speak it. It is 
hardly a visionary dream that the streets of Teheran should, 
some day, be lit hy power generated in the pine-clad wilder- 
ness of the St. Maurice River.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. H.-W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 
THE GROWTH OF MAMMONISM IN BERLIN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Our journals will, in their retrospective articles usual at 
this time, express their satisfaction with the success of German 
policy in China and elsewhere, with the laurels won by German 
manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition, and with the progress 
made here and there. In the middle of January, again, satis- 
faction will be expressed with the rapid growth of Prussia, 
which, two hundred years ago a small country with about 
one and a half million inhabitants, is now one of the Great 
Powers. But we should think a little as well of the progress 
Mammonism has made in Berlin in the last ten years or so. 
The Sternberg trial has thrown a ghastly light upon that 
fact. Not one word about the filth, if only because 
we all know that in this respect peccatur intra muros 
et extra. Dreadfully heavy as the tribute of children 
may be that one wretch has levied, we know, and are 
therefore, though shocked, yet not surprised, that in all 
large cities there are many votaries and victims of vice. 
People were far more alarmed that a commissary of police 
had been bribed by the defendant, that a still higher func- 
tionary, now happily dead, had compromised himself, and that 
some barristers were suspected by the Court of having been 
abettors of crime, even of subornation of perjury in favour 
of the wealthy offender. What I, however, consider most 
significant is that the director of the criminal police of the 
metropolis, although he knew, as indeed everybody in Berlin 
knew, that Sternberg had heaped up his eighteen millions 
by swindling and ruining thousands of investors—although 
he knew, as indeed everybody in Berlin knew, and for obvious 
reasons better than anybody else, of the vicious and criminal 
perversities of Sternberg—nevertheless took loans and presents 
from him, and could depose that in Sternberg’s house he 
met people of the highest rank, the best society. This, far more 
than even the great number of crimes instigated by Sternberg 
and his friends with the ill-gotten money, show how Mam- 
monism has taken root in Berlin society, and that even high 
functionaries bow before Mammon and dance round his 
golden calf. Another instance. Four bank directors have 
been imprisoned for robbing people of hundreds of 
millions. The mortgage bonds of two banks alone—i.e., 
securities which are considered by most people safer than even 
State securities—have lost one hundred and fifty millions; 
besides, the shares of the two banks are now worth next to 
nothing, and securities and shares of similar banks are 
quoted at far lower rates. This is not the place to give 
the details of the systematic frauds committed by the 
directors, one of whom, though he began as a poor man, 
has made a private fortune of twenty-eight millions, 
which he cautiously invested abroad. Here it is only of 
interest to show how it was possible that such frauds 
could be committed, and that they for so long a time 
could remain undetected, in spite of the control ordered 
by law. Literary men, and men of high rank, who 
understand nothing whatever of business, get on to the Board 
of Directors and are satisfied when they get the usually splendid 
fees for doing nothing and for letting everything be done. 
The surest way in Berlin now to get advancement, protection, 
titles, and decorations is to spend some money in building and 
endowing churches. The Empress has a passion for erecting 
churches. Courtiers and other people of a Byzantine turn of 
mind, or who have some other objects of their own in view, in- 
vite wealthy people to spend money for pious purposes. Non 
olet is a heathen phrase, and that the end justifies the means is 
said to be a Jesuitic doctrine. But both are adopted by Berlin 
Protestants to further Protestant ends. By the way, to no 
practical good. For the churches are empty, and half the people 
who go to church do it out of hypocrisy, or because they are 


The precept of the Old Testament not to accept the harlot’, 
presents for sacred purposes is forgotten by our pious people 
of the twentieth century. And are not the gifts of a Sternberg, 
who had promised a lump sum of money tosome charitable ip. 
stitutions in case of his being pardoned, or those of fraudulent 
bank directors, who have ruined thousands of small investors, 
in a certain respect far worse than the presents of g 
harlot ? And our Dives does not even spend his gitts 
gratuitously, as, for instance, the American plutocratg do 
as a sort of conscience-money; on the contrary, the gifts are 
speculative outlays. He hopes to get titles, decorations, to 
cover his shame, and to allure people into confidence, into 
trusting him withtheir money. One of the imprisoned directors, 
for instance, received a decoration a few days before he went 
to prison, and very nearly was made a nobleman. Thus altar 
and throne are made serviceableto Mammon. Unconsciously the 
Emperor is furthering Mammonism by his love of display, which 
he believes to be in the interest of the Crown. The same may 
be said of his encouragement of outdoor sport and, toa certain 
extent, of art. During the last ten years luxurious living has 
rapidly and dangerously increased in Berlin. The wealth of 
the city has indeed also increased, but not by any means in 
the same ratio. The Berlin of, say, 1870 stands in almost the 
same respect to the Berlin of to-day as Sparta to Athens, 
Though we do not see our ideal in the Sparta of old, the Athens 
of later days must needs go to the dogs, and still worse, just 
as it was impossible that the Empire of the Roman spend. 
thrifts could last. The Sternberg affair and the recent 
bankruptcies should warn Germans to beware of Mammonism, 
which for some time has been the barometer even in literature, 
certainly not for the benefit of literature. Emperor and 
Government justly encourage trade and industry and do 
everything to make the people richer. But wealth may be 
zood ; Mammonism, however, is the greatest pestilence that 
possibly can befall a nation. America and the American 
plutocrats afford a deterrent example. We can only approve 
of the American movement for repudiating the gifts of 
wealthy Americans for Universities, libraries, &. Bui 
Germans as a rule are thorough in everything, and I am 
afraid, if we do not keep a sharp look-out ahead, as quickly 
as we have become a great political Power, a first-rate com- 
petitor in the world’s markets, we shall also become voturies 
and—victims of Mammonism,.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 VA. Ges 0 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, as it corresponds 
generally with much we have heard from other sources as to the 
demoralisation—temporary, we trust and believe—caused by 
the sudden enrichment of Berlin. We cannot, however, take 
any responsibility in regard to the accuracy of the facts stated. 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, the growth and power of an 
underpaid bureaucracy is the greatest danger which Germany 
has to face at the present moment.—Eb. Spectator.] 





ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL APATHY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is it any wonder that we are apathetic about educa- 
tion, when the Education Department has for thirty 
years abstained from doing anything which could stimu- 
late us into taking keen interest im our schools? Let 
me give an example of the way in which the Board of 
Education fosters apathy. I am a manager of a rural 
national school which receives about £150 of the money paid 
to the Government in taxes, and the school controls the 
destiny, as far as a school can affect human destiny, of over 
eighty children. This has beena year of extraordinary excite- 
ment. The continued movement of the population from the 
country into our body-and-soul-killing towns has at last led to 
the formation of an Agricultural Education Committee, which 
has strongly urged the Board to try to cause schools to 
interest country children in country things, and the Board 
has assured the Committee of its concurrence with their views. 
And this year the country has seen more clearly than for many 
years before the need for giving better physical training and some 
training in drill to boys in school, and several strong Associations 
have urged the Board, or the Government, to let these things 
be done; and the Associations also have been assured of the 
Board’s approval of their views. What has the Board done 
to cause effect to be given to the views? The school with 





afraid that not going to church will be disastrous to them, 


which I am connected has as teachers a certificated head- 
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master; his wife, who has not a certificate and has several 
very young children; and “an Article 68” teacher, a 


very nice, bright girl who has never studied educational | 
matters. The managers are the clergyman of the parish, | 
the two churchwardens (one a farmer, the other a pro- | 


fessional man), a cotton-spinner, and several working men. 
The clergyman is indefatigable in visiting the school, and 
has the kindliest relations with teachers and scholars; 
but, like his colleagues, he has not studied either the 
theory or practice of teaching. Such a school would seem, 
then, to need constant stimulation for managers as well 
as for teachers. Yet this school is regarded by the Board as 
so entirely satisfactory in its work that it is cxcused examina- 
tion, and gets its income after receiving a visit of inspection 
from one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. And this is 
all the advice and exhortation which, in this year of crisis, it 
has received from the Board of Education: “ Mixed School— 
the school is taught with creditable success and very good 
order is maintained. Infants’ Class—the class continues to be 
efficiently taught and good order is maintained.” And in all 
the great number of years during which I have been a manager 
of schools I have never received more help towards taking an 
intelligent interest in my work from the Inspector who 
visited the schools than that empty report can give. Once, 
finding in a reading class which I had held that hardly a boy 
in the village could read decently, I asked her Majesty’s In- 
spector if he did not think that we should get better results if we 
taught more reading and less spelling, and he gravely assured 
me that he attached great importance toaccurate spelling. If 
this kind of inspection is not 2 sin against the nation, I really 
do not know how 2 Government Department can sin against 
a nation. We managers, as a rule, are not fools, nor 
do we lack desire to be of use, and if we do not show 
an intelligent interest in the work of our schools, it is 
because the Board of Education has never cared to show 
us how to do our work weil. If, instead of appointing to the 
immensely important positions of Inspectors young men who 
have taken good degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, of whom 
all begin, and not a few end, with almost complete ignorance 
of the science and art of education, the Board would do as 
Germany does, and appoint men who have proved themselves 
to be efficient teachers, and would cause these men not only to 
visit our schools but to call the teachers and managers of a 
small district together once a year and take counsel with them, 
and tell them how to work to the greatest advantage for their 
scholars and their country, more progress would be made in 
our schools in a year than has been made in the last thirty, 
and there would not long be occasion to complain of English 
educational apathy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. HorsFatt. 





CHRISTIANITY A HEROIC ADVENTURE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your expressed desixve that men would look upon 
Christianity as a heroic adventure, to which “A Lay 
Worker” refers in the Speciator of December 22nd, brings 
to my recollection numerous cases of men who, in deciding to 
follow Christ, found that it required a good deal of moral 
heroism to make a good confession before their fellow-men. 
Why, scores have discovered that in the early stages of their 
Christian career it has needed both pluck and perseverance 
to maintain their religion. To some men it is infinitely 
harder to bear the sneers of their irreligious companions than 
even to face the fire of the enemy on a battlefield. The 
ministers of Primitive Methodism, for instance (a denomina- 
tion which probably has influenced the working classes of 
England more than any other religious community), could cite 
many cases of this description. In the coal mines and great 
workshops of the country it is beimg proved daily that 


Christianity is a heroic adventure. It would test the patience | 


and good humour of some of the saintliest of the great 
dignitaries of the Church were they called upon for a single 
day to endure the chaif and persecution nobly and genially 
borne for Christ’s sake by troops of his humblest disciples.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., W. B. 
THE SEA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,--I hope the “shrinkage of the world” has made 
sufficient progress to allow a reference from Australia to the 

















admirable article in the Spectator of October 6th on 
“The Sea in the New Testament,” by F. T. Bullen, 
to reach your columns in time. I wonder if Mr. Bullen 
when he wrote, “No man who knew the sea could 
have written as one of the blissful conditions of the 
renewed heaven and earth that ‘there should be no more 
sea,’”’ called to remembrance the words of the one fisherman’s 
wife who said :— 
“ Strangest of all the promises 
Writ in the Book to me 
Is, that on the shores of Paradise 
There shall be no more sea.” 
Or of the other fishermen’s wife who explained the passaye 
thus :— It means, there shall be no more parting from the 
old man.”’—I am, Sir, &e., J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE. 
Killinear, Geelong, Victoria, November 24th. 





SONGS OF MODERN GREECE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your issue for November 3rd contains a notice of my 
work, “Songs of Modern Greece.” The critic, in his other- 
wise very sympathetic and appreciative review, quotes one of 
my songs (“The Bridesmaid,” Part II. 35) with the following 
remarks :— 

“We have quoted this partly because Mr. Abbott, by a rare 
exception, leaves us in the dark on two points. He does not ex- 
plain the significance of stamping on the walnut; and he thinks 
that the isos is a bird, which he cannot identify. It seems obvious 
that, whatever the isos is, it cannot, in such amazing company, be 
avything so commonplace as a bird. Would it be outdoing too 
far the extravagance of the context to suggest that the right 
reading is not rod {cou 7d prepd, but rod 'Incot rd preps?” 

To this last query I respectfully beg to answer “Yes,” and the 
sequel will show that I am right. The criticism refers to 
line 23. On the walnut I have no explanation to offer beyond 
that it forms part of the strange machinery of this fantastic 
story, and, so far as I know, has no connection with any 
generally held superstition. But with regard to the isos, my 
subsequent investigations have only confirmed me in my 
original opinion. When I wrote down the word from the lips 
of my blind bard, I did not understand it—and frankly con- 
fessed as much in my book—yet I instinctively felt that it 
stood for the name of some kind of bird. Since then I have 
learned that what I took to be icov was really vyccov (gen. of 
vijocos), “ drake,’ « word used in some parts of, Macedonia (e.g., 
Cassandra) as the masculine for the classic vgcca, This 
explanation finaliy disposes of all necessity for conjectural 
emendation, but, as though it was not sufficient, fortune has 
recently led me to the discovery of a fuller and more correct 
version of the song, in which the line in question is given as 
follows :— 

Ka) rod kopdkou 7d @repd Paver kanapoppvd:.” 
“ And the raven’s feather she puts on as a curved eyebrow.” 


This shows that the “obvious” is not always true, and that 
even popular imagination recognises certain limits in its 
extravagance,—a moderation which critics would do well to 
respect and imitate at times.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Salonica, December 26th. G. F. ABzBorr. 


THE AMEER’S MEMOIRS. 
(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The correspondents who have referred, in two recent issues 
of the Spectator, to the “ dog and cooking-pot” occurrence in 
the Ameer’s autobiography, seem surprised at the historica 
coincidence. Mir Munshi, in his preface, places before the 
reader very vividly the many startling contrasts which alter- 
nately illumined and darkened the career of Abdurrahman 
before he became Ameer of Afghanistan. Such contrasts are 
not uncommon in the histories of kingly adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune, and parallel examples of other incidents 
might be found in history in abundance to point the saying 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” The book would have 
grown to abnormal dimensions if every such coincidence had 
been made subject for lengthy notes. I may add that 
Sultan Mohammad Khan is an Indian, not an Afghan. In 
his absence in India I have thought it advisable, on my own 
responsibility, to write this note.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marian SuTTon MARSHALL 
(Secretary to Mir Munshi when at Cambridge). 
61 Humlet Gardens Mansions, Ravenscourt Park, W. 
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MR. BRODRICK’S TASK. 
(To THE EpDIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of December 29th on 
“Mr. Brodrick’s Task” you suggest with regard to the reform 


of the Yeomanry, “ We would lessen the expenses.” How 
needful such a reform is may be gathered from the experience 
of Yeomanry officers in camp in the North last summer. The 
daily charge for mess was 15s. As a friend of mine put it, 
“That is 5s. for breakfast and cold lunch, and 10s. for dinner, 
and all poor value for the money; besides, what do we want 
with a fancy dinner at 10s. a head when we are trying to 
harden ourselves with plenty of exercise and an open-air 
life?” Further comment is needless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AMMA. 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Sir.—In the interest of every man of letters in England, 
will you allow me to say a few words about your article on 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, by “C. L. G.”? None of us, I hope, 
wishes to decry Sir Arthur’s music, or Sir Arthur’s name. 
That would seem to have been left for his friends. If I knew 
Sir Arthur at all—and I did know him a little—he would 
have been the last on earth, or possibly now in heaven, to 
wish to see himself extolled at the despised expense of 
Gilbert. To every lover of English in the world, Gilbert’s is 
a great and original figure as a humourist, to the which none 


but itself can be its parallel. His command in the realms of 


rs 
together witnessed a private performance of Offenbach’s Leg 
Deux Aveugles, rendered by George Du Maurier and Harold 
Power, at one of the delightful “ Moray Minstrel ” gatherings 
chez Arthur Lewis. Wishing to present something novel to 
my guests at a musical and dramatic supper-party at my own 
house, the notion suddenly occurred to me of turning our dear 
old friend (Maddison Morton’s) Bow and Coe into an opera, 
Years before, as a boy, I had come across the title burlesquely 
Italianised by Albert Smith as a suggestion, I fancy, for the 
opera season at Vovent Garden or Her Majesty’s. Here wag 
the opportunity. Meeting Arthur Sullivan in Bond Street, 
I confided to him the “happy thought.” He took to it 
enthusiastically. We had about three weeks before us for 
carrying out the design. I went to work at once; topsy. 
turvied Bow and Cox into Cox and Box, and metamorphosed 
“Mrs. Bouncer” into Sergeant Bouncer, so as to give an 
opportunity for a martial air. I took my “words,” as each 
of the “numbers” was finished, to Arthur Sullivan, who 
lived at that time close at hand; and in a very few days his 
work was completed. Then came rehearsals, always at 
my house. The operetta was performed for the first time by 
Messrs. George Du Maurier (Box), Harold Power (Cox), 
and Johnnie Forster (Bouncer), at a late hour, 11.30, to 
suit the convenience of many of my “professional” 
guests (among whom were Sothern and Buckstone) who 
came straight from the theatre to Belgrave Road. The 
representation was a genuine success. It made a great 
hit. When the “Triumvirate” operetta was selected for 
the Punch performance at the Adelphi Theatre (for the 





fancy is his own. Even his friends (“C. L. G.” apart) 
will, I presume, agree that Sullivan’s greatest fame, like 
Gilbert’s, is based upon the inimitable Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
operas. About his serious music I have no desire to speak, 
simply on the grounds of ignorance. My example should 
be more followed, it strikes me. But I know that 
after Pinafore had been welcomed in Germany—the 
land of music nowadays—The Golden Legend was declined. 
Of the Gilbert-and-Sullivan operas, Gilbert devised the story, 
wrote the play (amazingly described by musicians as the 
“words”—quite unimportant, as we know, to them), and stage- 
managed the entire production. Yet “C. L. G.” allows 
himself, in what we thought was a literary and not a 
* genius and gifts 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“musical ” journal, to say that “ Sullivan’s’ 
to the public for mirth and comedy were like those of 
Dickens, and that he succeeded, for the public’s sake, in 
“avoiding” the tragic themes, the sardonic flavour, and the 
underlying asperity of “Mr. Gilbert’s” lines! Thusand thus 
only, and once, is “ Mr. Gilbert’s””’ miserable name alluded to 





in a literary journal, in this lofty musical parade! In the 
whole course of a fairly long literary existence I doubt if I 
have ever heard of quite such an assumption as this. Did 
“C. L. G.” ever hear of the story of the swell who, on 
being told in Westminster Abbey that the anthem was by 
Sullivan, said that of course the “ words” were Gilbert’s ? The 
Spectator has been wont to be literary, my dear Sir. Gilbert’s 
is one of the most unique writing-figures of the time, or any 
time. And all be did was to be “avoided” by Sullivan!!! It 
did not look like it, for practical results.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Feltham. Herman MERIVALE. 


[We publish Mr. Merivale’s letter, but we cannot admit 
that he or any other friend of Mr. Gilbert has the slightest 
ground of complaint about a criticism which was, we hold, just 
and sound and temperately expressed, and for which we take the 
fullest responsibility. Besides, nothing was, in fact, further 
from the author of the article than to depreciate the literary j 
merit of Mr. Gilbert’s librettos, or to underestimate the debt 
which Sir Arthur Sullivan owed to his collaborator. He 
merely wished to convey the opinion that while there was an 
element of acidity in Mr. Gilbert’s verse, there was none in 
Sullivan’s music.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“COX AND BOX.” 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SpECTATOR.”] 
S1r.—With the “ piece of musical fooling which, in the opinion 
of many competent judges, Sullivan himself never surpassed,” 
as “C. L. G.” writes in the Spectator of December 29th, I am 
sorry not to see my name associated, feeling sure that the 
sition of this operetta, Cox and Box, was the starting- 


com 
point of his successful career. Sir Arthur and myself had ! 





“Bennett Benefit Fund”), Arthur Sullivan at the last 
moment wrote an overture for it. When it achieved public 
success, and we began to receive fees for its performance, the 
author of the original farce, Maddison Morton, was of course 
taken into partnership in this “going concern,’—a curious 
literary, musical,and dramatic history, by the way, as Maddison 
Morton had concocted his capital farce out of three light 
French pieces (I have two of them at hand), from oné of 
which some of the quaintly humorous dialogue was taken 
bodily for active service in Box and Coxe.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F, C. BuRNAND, 





THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF BRITISH LABOUR, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Referring to your article on “ The Unproductiveness of 
British Labour” in the Spectator of December 29th, may I 
give you my experience in a spinning mill ? Some years ago 
I had control of a room in which some ten or twelve girls 
finished the goods for market by making balls of thread or 
twine. Each girl worked at a balling machine which made 
one ball at a time. Subsequently I was transferred to a 
branch factory in the United States, where I found one girl 
working a balling machine which made séz balls simultaneously. 
About the same time, when crossing one night to Ireland, the 
captain of the Channel steamer told me that Fleetwood, with 
its grain elevators, robbed Belfast of much of its legitimate 
trade because the Belfast Harbour Commissioners were 
unwilling to do away with manual labour by erecting grain 
elevators. Doubtless many other instances can be given of 
towns or localities losing important trade through a short- 
sighted policy that refuses to advance with the times.—I 

am, Sir, &ce., AMMA, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—In your very interesting article on this subject in the 
Spectator of December 29th you altogether omit (can it be 
intentionally ?) any reference to another contributory cause of 
inefficiency of labour, which is so convincingly brought for- 
ward in Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s book on the 
“Temperance Problem.” I refer of course to the undoubted 
fact that large numbers of our working classes are underfed. 
Your article compares the efficiency of the British and 
American workman in the ratio of 14 to 23, and I will just 
quote one or two extracts taken from the above-mentioned 
work in this connection :— 

“ What the employer will get out of his workman will depend 
very much on what he first gets into him.”—(F. A. Walker, 
economist.) 

“One of the most intelligent manufacturers I ever met told me 
a few years ago he would be only too glad to pay higher wages to 
lis working people, provided they would spend the excesé legiti- 
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mately.’—(Dr. Gould, Commissioner of the U.S. Labour Depart- 


nt. . 
a= They don’t eat and don’t work,’ said a shoe manufacturer of 
Vienna, when we compared notes on the productiveness of 
Austrian and German labour, and of American labour.” — 


(Schoenhof.) ; , 
“Tt has been found expedient for the employers of labour in 


certain brickyards of Massachusetts to serve their workmen with 

a supply of the best food...... in order to promote the 

largest production of bricks per man at the lowest cost to the em- 
loyer.”—(Atkinson, “ Food Question in America and Europe.”) 

“What inferences do we draw from our statistics? Unmis- 

takably this, that higher daily wages in America do not mean 4 
correspondingly enhanced labour cost to the manufacturer. But 
whyso? Thereal explanation I believe to be, that greater physical 
force as the result of better nourishment, in combination with 
superior intelligence and skill, make the working man in the 
United States more efficient.”—(Dr. Gould, U.S. Labour Depart- 
ment.) 
Now, Sir, surely there is evidence sufficient to entitle this 
theory (that insufficient food is at least a contributory cause 
of inefficient labour in England) to a hearing, and it would be 
very interesting if you would supplement your article with 
another on the relations of food, drink, and labour.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., A. W. BARKER. 

Cockington. 

P.S.—Let us not forget Lord Rosebery’s question, ‘ Are we 
rearing an Imperial race?” 

(Our correspondent has apparently not taken the trouble 
toread our articles on Labour questions. During the last 
few years we have often insisted that high wages by no means 
necessarily increase the cost of production, but often lower it 
by increasing the labourer’s powers. We have illustrated 
our views by the clear, if disagreeable, use of the maxim that 
it is bad economy not to feed your horses well.—Epb. Spectator. | 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of December 29th on 
“The Unproductiveness of British Labour” ought, in my 
opinion, to be issued in the form of a leaflet and circulated 
broadcast over the country, amongst especially the work- 
people, for the question you so ably discuss, viz., the restric- 
tion of production, is, according to my experience of several 
leading industries, a grave matter for Great Britain. My 
object, however, is to point out that just now a proposal is on 
foot amongst the cotton operatives to lessen by Parliamentary 
enactment the hours of adult labour in textile mills. This 
agitation is, owing, I suppose, to political exigencies, sup- 
ported by quite a number of M.P.’s in Lancashire. The fact 
that our cotton industry is perhaps more severely competed 
against abroad than any other English trade never seems to 
have entered the minds of our local legislators. As to the 
action of Trade-Unions interfering with piecework, in spinning 
and manufacturing we have not much to complain of, but 
signs are perceptible of an effort, in what is known as the 
carding-room of a cotton factory, to draw a hard-and-fast 
line as to the precise number of flat cards an operative 
should tent, regardless, I fear, of the varying working capa- 
bilities of the men in that department of labour.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





ARMY REFORM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—People are asking the question, What is to be done 
with the Army? and many are the suggestions that have been 
put forward, but I have not noticed any proposal to do away 
with the Army altogether. Why not? You could then make 
a clean sweep of all “ undesirables” of every grade, and start 
afresh on “business” lines. Mr. Brodrick could contract 
with a Whiteley or Lipton for so many horse, foot, and 
artillery of a certain physical standard and “ guaranteed” 
eflicient soldiers. The country could take its pick of the 
recently disbanded soldiery of all ranks. Mr. Brodrick (who, 
as a Cabinet Minister, gets £5,000 a year) is spending no 
less a sum than £34,199 per annum on the other twenty-one 
persons at the top of the military tree, and yet things do 
not go on properly. Why not? Would a Whiteley or 
Lipton spend £34,199 a year on his managers’ salaries, and 
then to do the 
a committee of outsiders 


himself; and eall 
to investigate 
administration 2? I 


have work together 
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These twenty-one officials who draw salaries amounting te 
134,199 a year appear to do nothing whatever, since they 
engage another set of men, eighteen in number, to superintend 
our Home Army. These eighteen officials are called “district” 
commanders and are paid £36,901 per annum for their 
services. And yet things do not go on all right. These forty 
officials who are paid £76,100 per annum are assisted by 
hosts of clerks who write their letters for them and do all the 
routine business; and one cannot help wondering how they 
fill up their time. One would like to believe that they are 
engaged in working out abstruse military problems which 
inferior minds cannot grasp. And yet the Boer War found 
us unprepared in every way. I have not mentioned the 
thirty-one military pontiffs employed in India and the 
Colonies at an expense of another £100,000; nor do I take into 
account the public buildings occupied by them, their soldier- 
servants, aides-de-camp, and military entowrages. I may 
fairly say, however, that our military hierarchy costs us a quarter 
of a million per annum. What do they do for the country 
at present? What would they do if selected and paid “ by 
results” ? The Whiteley or Lipton employer would require 
excellent testimonials and very satisfactory results before he 
continued the engagements of a staff of managers which cost 
him £250,000 per annum. Perhaps some of your readers may 
care to ponder over these figures, the significance of which is 
not lessened by the fact that for a smaller sum (£213,160) the 
real work of command and training is performed by five 
hundred and eighty-four persons, who are supposed to be the 
actual commanders of regiments, battalions, and batteries.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., INQUIRER. 





“CROMWELL,” BY MR. MORLEY. 

[To THE THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—According to the Right Hon. Mr. Morley, Lord 
Brook, when besieging Lichfield, was shot in a room. And 
he says nothing about the spot from which the bullet came. 
Tradition, and the late Canon Gresley, who wrote “ The Siege 
of Lichfield,” agree in stating that his Lordship fell when at 
the head of the Parliamentary troops, in Dam Street, and 
that Dumb Dyott fired from the Cathedral. The point is 
important. For Mr. Morley’s account suggests an assassina- 
tion, while the other tells of legitimate war. And the weapon, 
still to be seen at Freeford, the home of the Dyotts, 
undoubtedly corroborates this view. On another incident 
in that war Mr. Morley is not accurate. For he tells us that 
Lord Essex escaped from Plymouth, leaving his army behind 
him, to take their chance. The fact is that his forces were 
hemmed in at Par, St. Blazey, and Lostwithiel, and that the 
ship which bore him away sailed from Fowey, all of which 
places are something like fifty miles from Plymouth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. W. Essineton. 

Newquay, Cornwall, 


LEADLESS GLAZE ON POTTERY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


EDITOR OF 





Srr,—From Canon Gore's letter in your recent issue of 
December 22nd, 1900, one might be led to infer that the ques- 
tion of procuring pottery dipped in leadless glaze now remains 
entirely in the hands of the public, and is simply a question 
of demand. May I state that this is not at all the case, and 
that a really commercial leadless glaze is far from being pro- 
duced as yet? The mere exhibition in a London shop of a 
variety of articles dipped in leadless glaze is no proof that the 
article can be produced in bulk. Canon Gore and others who 
have recently entered the arena on the question of leadless 
glazes appear to overlook the fact that such an important 
ingredient as lead cannot be eliminated from a glaze without 
years of careful trial and experiment by the manufacturers. 
That pottery manufacturers have long been engaged in 
careful experiments in this direction is a fact which deserves 
more widespread recognition by the public. These experi- 
ments have led to the conclusion that an innocuous glaze can 
be produced which is not leadless, but can have no ill-effects on 
the operatives engaged inits productionandapplication. Glazes 
of this type are on the market now, and will very shortly, it 
It is difficult 
to see why such a glaze should not satisfy the most ardent of 


is believed, be in general use by manufacturers. 


the philanthropists who have recently taken the cause of the 
so much to heart.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
A MANUFACTURER. 


“dipper” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Ackworth’s letter is hardly ad rem,—the temporary 
loss of his empty portmanteau and the other petty grievances 
he enumerates are annoying enough, but hardly affect the 
commercial supremacy of the Empire. Where long distances 
have to be traversed and an appreciable saving in time can be 
effected, say twenty-four hours in the journey to New York, 
the advantage in speed is incontestable; but in this little 
island our distances are too short for speed to be of much 
advantage. For instance, what possible difference can it 
make whether a bale of goods take two hours or six hours 
to traverse the thirty miles from Manchester to Liverpool, 
or whether a truss of drapery leaving Manchester to-night 
reaches London at 4 or at 6 or even at 8 o’clock the following 
morning ? What practical advantage is there in the recent 
acceleration of the morning trains from London to Scotland ? 
No man to whom time is an object would travel by a train 
which “ cuts to waste” the whole business day; but if he did, 
what better is he for reaching Edinburgh at 6 p.m. instead of 
6.15 or 6.30? In either case he is too late for business, too 
early for dinner. No, it is not greater speed that is wanted, 
it is greater cheapness, and this Sir Alfred Hickman and 
those gentlemen who recently with him waited on the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to urge the importance of im- 
proving the slower but cheaper canal communications of the 
country, see plainly enough. The real trouble with us all, 
whether railway companies or manufacturers, is that dealt 
with in your very able article on “The Unproductiveness of 
British Labour,” and also the enfettering effect of the legisla- 
tion of recent years.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. PHILLIPPS. 


North Staffordshire Railway, General Manager's Office, 
Stoke-wpon-Trent. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—The following extract from Thayer’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln may be of interest at the present moment :— 
“Tn less than two months after his renomination, the President 


[Abraham Lincoln] resolved to issue a call for five hundred 
thousand more troops. On laying the subject before the Cabinet, 


objections were provoked at once. ‘It will prove disastrous,’ } 


said one. ‘It will defeat your re-election, Mr. President, sug- 
gested another. ‘It will furnish material for your enemies to use 
against you; the people are tired of the war, added the first- 
named speaker. For quite a while the measure was discussed ; 
and the President listened with his accustomed deference, 
occasionally dropping a word. At length, however, he settled the 
matter beyond controversy. Rising from his seat, and assuming 
that commanding attitude so usual when he was about to make a 
noble stand, he remarked with profound seriousness, as well as 
emphasis :—‘ Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should be 
elected, but it is necessary that our brave boys at the front should be 
supported and the country saved. I shall call for five hundred 
thousand more men, and if I go down under the measure I will 
go down like the Cumberland, with my colours flying.’” 


When will our statesmen rise to the height of this great 
argument P—I am, Sir, &c., SoutH AFRICAN. 








POETRY. 


NICHOLAS II. 


Tne double eagle of thy crest 
Looks either way, for sign 

The Empires of the East and West, 
Past and to come, are thine. 

To thee their hundred millions how, 
Whom next to God they fear ; 

But he is very far: and thou 
Most awful and most near,— 


A haughty claim, which, truth to tell, 
Yon gentle face belies ; 

No lowering threat of knout or cell 
Dwells in those dreaming eyes. 

A poet this, whom Fate’s caprice 
Earth’s proudest Monarch made; 
A mild-voiced angel, preaching peace, 
Though girt with Michacl]'s blade. 


= 








When such a voice a truce declares, 
What power should cross his will 2 

No less, o’erburdened Europe wears 
Her heavy armour still ; 

And borne on all the winds that blow, 
And gay with flaunted death, 

A hundred swaying banners go, 
Their silent hosts beneath. 


For though we know thee high of heart, 
Stern-willed and ardent-souled, 
Captive af giant powers thou art, 
Too mighty for thy hold. 
Slowly the enormous glacier moves, 
But with resistless force ; 
And grinding through its rocky grooves, 
Or finds, or makes, a course. 


Even with such slow, deliberate pace, 
Hath Russia’s Empire grown ; 

Even so her noiseless steps erase 
All landmarks but her own. 

Trace the dark story of her Kings, 
Her sombre annals read, 

And see what bitter harvest springs 
From slavery’s poisoned seed. 


See where, ’twixt loathing and desire, 
The Imperial wanton stands, 

To watch her strangled lord expire 
In Orloff’s savage hands! 

See Peter living fountains quafft 
To slake his tiger mood; 

Or Ivan’s iron-pointed staff 
Wet with his first-born’s blood. 


So the long tale of crime and fraud 
Goes on from age to age; 

No record here but bears one broad, 
Red smear across the page : 

To those last fatal lines that tell, 
In letters yet undried, 

How, slain by those he loved too well, 
Thy noble grandsire died. 


For only Freedom’s self can trust 
Her subjects to be free ; 

Who rules besotted natures must 
Or King or martyr be. 

So fierce a child Oppression bore, 
The startled sire afraid 

RNecoiled, like Frankenstein, before 
T'he monster that he made. 


And shall thy single life redeem 
That heritage of hate, 

Or one weak arm turn back the stream, 
The hurrying stream, of Fate ? 

Shall man lay down the useless steel 
And all the conflicts cease, 

And our disbanded warriors kneel 

3efore the Prince of Peace ? 


Ah! little of the way they note, 
Nor what its perils are, 
Who towards a Bethlehem so remote 
Follow so faint a star. 
To us, on nearer journeyings set, 
A hopeless quest it seems : 
A breath, a dream, perhaps, and yet— 
Who doth not love such dreams ? 
Epwarp Sypnuy TYLrr. 





D —s 
BOOKS. 
ees 
TWO GREAT PORTRAIT PAINTERS.* 
THE proper way to write the Life of an artist is a matter of 
controversy. As a rule, books dealing with the lives and 
works of painters are written by people who, however 


* (1.) Sir Joshua Reyno'ds. By Sir Walter Armstrong. Loadon: W. Heinemann, 
[£5 5s. —(2.) Anivuny Van Dyck. By Lionel Cust. London: G, Belland Sons, 
[£5 58.) 
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well acquainted they may be with literary methods, are 
generally unacquainted with the technical processes of paint- 
ing. It would seem that these writers are often in some 
degree conscious of a defect in their equipment, and as a 
measure of self-defence seek to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp by alarums and excursions, declaring absurd the 
painter's claim that he who expounds pictures should know 
something of the special faculties and attitude of mind of the 
people who produce them. In the past it was seldom the 
custom for painters to write books, and so the literature of 
art was almost entirely the work of the man of letters, whose 
ignorance of special matters raised the indignation and pre- 
judice of the painter. Now, when painters themselves often 
write on art, the controversy has become acute, the men of 
letters holding the position that pictures are painted for the 
benefit of the untechnical world at large and not for artists, 
This may be so, but if the world cannot understand pictures 
without exposition, it is at least an arguable point that this 
failure to understand arises from imperfect comprehension of 
the special means which a painter has to use to make his 
But if this is so, is the untechnical critic 
To take up the position 


motive visible. 
likely to be of much 
that every painter must be able to write about 
is as absurd as it is to say that no should 
criticise unless he is able to produce better work than that in 


use ? 
art 
one 
which he is pointing out defects. The controversy largely 
arises out of the fact that the real significance of technique 
has been so largely misunderstood. Many persons seem to 
think that a painter conceives his work, and then has to use 
a base mechanical process to get it on to the canvas no more 
subtle and personal than the bricklaying and carpentering 
In truth, technique in 
For this reason 


which materialise an architect’s plan. 
painting is thought and emotion visible. 
technique cannot be lightly passed over, but must be treated 
as of the highest importance in a serious discussion of the 
works of a painter. 

It is with regret that we have read the two huge volumes 
on Reynolds and Van Dyck, printed on the thickest of paper, 
and lavishly illustrated with photogravures. The want of 
perspective and proportion is strongly felt in the discussion 
of the works of the masters of which the volumes treat. Over 
and over again we are given tiresome details as to the 
originals of the portraits, and a long enumeration of their 
sisters and cousins, while the painting itself is dismissed in a 
few perfunctory phrases. Sir Walter Armstrong seems to 
care mostly for all the little incidents he can gather which 
accumulate evidence in favour of the position he takes up 
that Reynolds was a cold-hearted man, with an exasperatingly 
moderate temperament. It is hardly too much to say that 
the author frankly dislikes Sir Joshua, whom he calls a “ just, 
kindly, and imperturbable egoist.”” The following quotation 
indicates the attitude taken up by the biographer towards 
Reynolds, both as regards the man and his art :— 

“He was imperturbably kind, judicial, and non-impulsive. As 
to what lay beneath the surface, men held different opinions in 
his lifetime, and have differed ever since. To me it appears in- 
disputable that Sir Joshua’s heart was very hard, but his mind 
just—a combination much more usual than we are apt to think— 
and that his one passion, if it can be called a passion, was 
ambition, which in his case was a quiet, persistent determination 
to fill as conspicuous a position in the society and art of his time 
as his abilities and the accident of his birth would allow. .... 
Reynolds distrusted genius; and from his own point of view he 
was right. He arrived at results scarcely to be distinguished 
from those of genius, and did so entirely by the action of a pro- 
found taste upon accumulated materials, His path towards 
excellence was conscious, discriminative, judicial. Every step he 
took depended upon the exercise of a deliberate choice. He felt 
no heats driving him into particular expression in his own 
despite. Just as by fairness of mind he produced the effect of 
sympathy among his friends, so by unerring judgment he pro- 
duces the effect of creation on us who value his art.” 

It seems somewhat difficult to imagine this hard-hearted, 
ambitious man being the constant friend of Dr. Johnson 
for thirty jeus. Surely Johnson, who was a profound 
observer of men, must have found lovable qualities in the 
man whom he saw so constantly, and whose friendship he 
certainly valued. As to the charge of absence of passion and 
emotion, we should say that the fullest expression of a man 
like Reynolds is to be found in his work. It seems absurd to 
deny passion, and to attribute all results to the calculated 
effects of style, to the artist who painted the “Lord Heath- 
field” in the National Gallery. This victure vibrates with 





emotion, and its effects can be felt both in the noble design and 
in the wonderful execution of the face. About this picture 
Sir W. Armstrong very truly remarks that the symbolical 
key which the defender of Gibraltar holds is no excrescence 
upon the picture, as such symbols usually are, but vital to the 
whole design. Another valuable piece of criticism refers to 
the equal success of Sir Joshua alike in his portraits of men 
and women, and the author aptly says that the designs and 
patterns of the portraits have sex. 

We find the old accusation in the chapter devoted to the 
writings on art by Reynolds,—that he did not carry out in 
practice the theories that he preached. This is no doubt true, 
but it must be always remembered that Sir Joshua spoke 
mainly of ideal art, while he himself was occupied with 
portrait painting. The theory that draperies should be neither 
silk nor satin but abstract drapery is no doubt dismal enough 
when carried out by the late Bolognese school, but still this 
theory has been carried out with success by Puvis de Chavannes, 
and in his work it is entirely appropriate. 

Mr. Cust has expended great labour on his book about Van 
Dyck, but the same criticism must be again made,—that 
minute and often trivial facts about the pictures take the 
place of real criticism. As an of this take the 
account of the “ Rinaldo and Armida,” a really great work, 
which consists of fourteen lines about the price paid for it 
and its probable purchaser, and six lines about the picture 
itself. The general study of the art of Van Dyck at the end 
of the book is hardly satisfactory, and we share the author's 
regret that the late Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson did not live to 
Any one who wishes to read a 


instance 


write a study of the master. 
really fine piece of writing on art should read his work on Velas- 
quez, if they have not done so already. It is difficult to speak 
too highly of the method of that masterly analysis, which 
never loses sight of the fact that the pictures are of greater 
importance than the small details of the painter’s existence. 
Here we look in vain for any real study of the special 
characteristics of Van Dyck’s power of seeing and painting, 
and are obliged, instead, to be content with a vast mass of 
information, marshalled with great skill, as to the histories of 
the pictures. Some day we hope this collection of facts will 
he supplemented by a real inquiry into the art of Van Dyck. 
Mr. Cust points out the different influences which affected 
the course of Van Dyck’s painting, but considers that Titian 
was the painter who dominated his mind. In many ways the 
portraits painted at Genoa were finer than anything the artist 
produced in after years, though when he left Italy his style 
became more individual. But then the sordid character of the 
man came in and spoilt much of his work, for latterly he seems 
to have allowed numberless works to issue from his studio of 
which his share was of the slightest. Every now and then he 
produced a masterpiece, such as the “Thomas Killigrew and 
Thomas Carew,” or the “Lord Wharton,’ which stand out 
amid dreary full-lengths executed by formula. The two 
works just mentioned gain by the sitters being only seen in 
part. Van Dyck never arrived at that consummate power of 
execution which enabled Velasquez to produce perfect unity 
of impression. This artist was able to give a reality and 
harmony to his full-lengths never attained by Van Dyck, who 
so often marred the general effect by a certain want of 
balanee of effect. The volume before us is lavishly illus- 
trated with photogravures, many of which are excellent, 
though they do not quite reach the level of the illustrations 
in Mr. Law's book on the Van Dycksat Windsor. The print of 
the book is clear and black, but somewhat dazzling, and so 
large that it wants to be held at arms’ length; but this is 
impossible, owing to the uncomfortable weight of the volume, 
In fact, both the volumes we have been noticing require the 
support of a cathedral lectern. 





ZACHARY MACAULAY.* 
Lapy Knursrorp has undertaken in a spirit of filial loyalty 
a task which a bold man might well shrink from, and she hag 
carried it through with a praiseworthy sympathy. The elder 
Macaulay’s was as drab and austere a figure as his son’s was 
a brilliant. He was himself dogmatic, staid, and eminently 
respectable, and he was the centre of a circle which had all 


* Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay, By bis Granddauzhter, Viscountess 
Knutefard, Loudon: KE. Arnold. [168.] 
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the virtues and scarcely a hint of the graces. In the irre- 
proachable letters Humanity scarcely manages to show herself 
through the broadcloth and starched linen of the Clapham 
brotherhood. And yet he was a notable and, in his way, a 
heroic person, he had a love affair and could at times be very 
angry and sardonic towards his opponents, and, as 
his Life shows, he was bitterly hated and exceedingly loved 
and admired. All this Lady Knutsford has managed to con- 
vey by her judicious commentary, and she has the merit of a 
real sympathy with the varied enthusiasms which her grand- 
father stood for. We could wish at times that the editing 
had been a little more severe. Many of the Sierra Leone 
letters, for example, could well have been spared, there are 
some obvious slips which might have been corrected, and many 
obscure things which deserved a note. But on the whole the 
work is well done, and the Clapham circle has found anotheT 
historian of its homely merits. 


What the characteristics of that circle were appears very 
clearly in Zachary Macaulay. Take a group of serious men 
and women, utterly out of sympathy with the smart society of 
the day, with a puritanical horror of vice and a consciousness 
of great and crying evils in the world; make them instant 
in season and out of season; and by incessant harping upon 
great moral truths they are bound to acquire a priggish and 
intolerant air which disguises their real honesty of heart. 
Such were the leaders, and very strenuous fighters they were 
in any good cause. The weaker brethren, as in most strong 
creeds, were apt to be very weak, and the circle of admiring 
women around a Wilberforce and a Macaulay was a little 
dreary. In this book the household of the Mores comes much 
into view, and it is difficult to find a more unattractive picture. 
Wholly estimable, sordidly innocent, the sisterhood, though 
“of the Christian faction,’ was as jealous and irascible a 
little coterie as any society of femmes savantes. Miss Patty 
More all but wrecked Macaulay’s love affair out of spite, and 
the illustrious Hannah, whose style suggests sometimes a 
schoolmistress and sometimes a sort of elderly pet lamb, flew 
into a passion at the slightest adverse criticism. When the 
Christian Observer hinted disapproval of Celebs, she cried out 
about the infamy of objecting to a “religious young hero,” 
“a sneer I expect from a Scotch but not from a Christian 
critic.” And yet this was the lady whom Horace Walpole 
admired, at whom Dr. Johnson “shook a scientific head,” and 
whose acquaintance Wilkes eagerly desired. It is obvious 
that Miss Hannah had another side than the one she revealed 
to the circle of Clapham. 

Macaulay himself had a stirring career before he settled 
down to the business of reforming the slave trade. He began 
life in the West Indies, and he confesses, like Bunyan, John 
Newton, and other eminent Christians, to a vicious youth, 
though the recorded sins seem innocent enough. The marriage 
of his sister to Mr. Babington, of Rothley Temple, introduced 
him to a new society, and he was sent out to Sierra Leone to 
manage the settlement. He behaved with great courage and 
discretion, and what with American slavers, French revolu- 
tionary sailors, and incompetent missionaries, he had a diffi- 
cult business of it. The seamen of the Revolution who visited 
those parts seem to have been a pretty set of scoundrels, but 
Macaulay had always a touch of the Jacobin, and forgave 
their misdeeds in his admiration for the French people. He 
had little of the Quaker in him, unlike some of his fellow- 
Abolitionists, and at one time he was an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer. Nor was he a man of one idea, for he had a keen 
interest in all political questions, a taste for letters, a passion 
for theology, and many sound theories on education. He did 
much for the foundation of the University of London, and sat 
on its first Council along with James Mill, Grote, Brougham, 
and Lord John Russell. As an example of his literary power, 
there is on p. 390 a really luminous comparison of Chalmers 
and Edward Irving. The Macaulay family seem to have 
been tenacious in all generations of certain characteristics. 
Zachary’s grandfather, Aulay Macaulay, minister of Harris, 
went seeking Prince Charles in the Isles to get the Govern- 
ment’s reward, a Whig every inch of him and a man of 
business. The grandson was also a Whig and a business 
man, and in the matter of an extraordinary memory he anti- 
eipated one of the chief traits of his distinguished son- 
Towards the end of his life his affairs became involved 
through no fault of his own, which was one of the chief causes 





es 


which sent his son to India; but the elder man bore this mig. 
fortune, which was peculiarly trying to one of his orderly 
nature, with great fortitude and patience. Altogether it is a 
sound and valiant character which Lady Knutsford has 
revealed to us, ability without a touch of genius, virtue and 
honour with few of the graces, a solid worth without a hint of 
romance. Mr. Cotter Morison once classed him with the elder 
Mirabeau and the elder Carlyle, as men who were probably 
deeper and greater than their sons, but lacked the gift of 
expression. But for the matter of that we find little of this 
tongue-tied profundity in the elder Macaulay. He was 
explicit enough, almost garrulous, in print; and letters, 
editorials, pamphlets, flowed from his pen as easily as from hig 
son's. 

The most interesting part of the correspondence is that 
which deals with the family circle at Clapham, for from the 
first it was dominated by young Tom. Even Hannah More 
becomes natural and amusing when writing of the feats of the 
prodigious child. The cult of “ministering children” under 
which he grew up could not repress the boy’s spirits, but 
there is one letter on p. 308, written from school, which might 
have been written by that friend of our childhood, the sage 
Henry Milner. Macaulay’s own love-letters are simple, 
straightforward epistles, which make pleasant reading. Of 
the others there are many to and from Hannah More, the 
Stephens, and Wilberforce. There aresome curious mystical 
letters of Henry Drummond, one courteous note from Byron 
thanking the editor of the Christian Observer for a review of 
the “Giaour,” and several from Lord Brougham which 
show that chameleon-like person in his pious vein. But 
the mass are Macaulay’s own, and, considering his strenuous 
life, they make one respect an age when a business man 
could find leisure to discuss with his friends on paper so 
many grave questions of literature and life. 





MR. WALLACE ON SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. - 
In these two volumes Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace presents us 
with the varied fruit of several years of study in the form of 
numerous essays dealing with problems both in physical and 
social science. In reading them one is once more impressed 
with Mr. Wallace's wide research and with his singular power 
of interesting his readers by an excellent style and a fertile 
imagination. To know everything of something and some- 
thing of everything has been defined as the end of culture, and 
if this is so Mr. Wallace is certainly one of the most highly 
cultured men on the planet. There are a few essays here, it 
is true, which will appeal mainly to the specialist, such, e.g., 
as that on “ The Permanence of Oceanic Basins,” while few 
amateurs will follow closely the paper entitled “ Are Acquired 
Characters Inherited? ”’—a criticism of Weismann. But in 
the main we may say that whether Mr. Wallace is writing on 
the Ice Age, on New Guinea, on Human Selection, on Epping 
Forest, on the Depression of Trade,on Why Live a Moral 
Life ? or on Human Progress, Past and Future, he writes for 
the average educated man. 

To review such a miscellaneous collection in the proper 
sense of the word is impossible, even were a single reviewer 
qualified to advance opinions as to the judgment of an expert. 
We can only give a brief account of some of the “studies” 
which have attracted us in a peculiar degree. The two papers 
on Plant Distribution will be found of unusual interest, 
They both deal with the flora of America. Mr. Wallace says 
with truth that while numerous travellers have described the 
cities, rivers, buildings, hotels, and show places of the United 
States, hardly one has told us of the flowers, and therefore of 
the actual landscape, which cannot be adequately known save 
through flowers. We can only recall at present Mr. Grant 
Allen’s fascinating paper on New England flowers as an 
exception to this rule. Mr. Wallace was struck, on the other 
hand, by the total absence in America of many of our wild 
flowers; gorse, broom, snapdragon, mullein, scabious, 
bugloss, ivy, foxglove, toadflax, true poppies, pimpernel, cow- 
slip,—all these are absent. It is singular (and _ it 
affords a problem as to plant distribution) that the 
indigenous flora not only of the British Isles, but of 
Europe, of Western Asia, even of China and Japan. should 
be unrepresented in America. On the other hand, very 


* Srudics, Scientifie and Social, sy Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 2 vols. Loudon: Macmillan and Co, [18s.] 
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innisiesneaien 
fine phloxes, great varieties of sunflowers, golden-rods and 
asters, and lovely smilax and wood-lilies, are abundant. The 
present writer has walked through many miles of country 
roads in New England bordered with golden-rod, brilliant in 
the delicious sunshine of the Indian summer. Mr. Wallace 
made special excursions in the environs of Washington and 
Cincinnati, finding near the former city handsome sedges, 
aruns, may-apples, and the “spring beauty,” a pretty rosy- 
white flower, with which also the woods near Cincinnati (a 
very rich and charming region) were carpeted in April; and 
near the latter city blood-root, white violets, and purple lilies 
abounded. Mr. Wal was naturally saddened by the 
whelesale destruction of forests in the Euasiern States; 


lace 
cer- 
tainly the trees one finds there now do not compare in beauty 
or grandeur with those of Europe. It is different the 
Pacific States, spite of the extensive and reckless vandalism, 
and Mr. Wallace’s account of the noble pines and redwoods of 
California and Oregon is very attractive. “ Many grand and 
“yemain vividly painted on my 


in 


beautiful scenes,” he writes, 
memory; but if I were asked what most powerfully im- 
pressed me, as at once the grandest and most interesting of 


the many wonders of the Western world, I should answer, | 


without hesitation, that it was the two 1 »stie trees, some 
account of which I have just given, togethe 
ficent and beautiful forests in the heart of which they are 
found.” 


In his excellent account of Epping Forest Mr. Wallace pn 


naj 


with the magni- 


poses that an enclosure should be made there for the planting 
of specimen trees not only from America, but from various 
parts of the world, and he suggests with a natural insight 
fortified by immense knowledge of plant life the methods by 
which this experiment might be carried out. Such a collection 
would add immensely to the interest of one of our few exten- 
sive forest tracks, and it would stimulate the study of botany 
in England. Let us hope it will yet be attempted. 





We have found none of these essays more interesting than 
that on New Guinea, a country as large as the Austrian 
Empire, and yet less known than any in the world save 


Thibet. There are practically three sets of population in the 
vast island, but the true inhabitant is the Papuan, tall, strong, 
muscular, dark chocolate in colour, and as special features 
having a nose of the Jewish type anda dense mop of glossy 
crisp hair, often projecting six or eight inches from the skull. 
In their knowledge of the Papuans 
udvanced; they cultivate the cocoanut, bread-fruit, banana, 
yam, and sugar-cane, and their gardens are delightful. 


agriculture are 


Ethnologically they are distinguished from the peoples con- 
nected with them by the use of the bow and arrow. Although 
some travellers speak badly of the Papuans, Mr. Wallace 
found them friendly, particularly honest, and by no means 
lacking in intelligence. The question how the 
traveller approach them? His estimate of their character 
will depend on whether he is hostile or friendly. Of the 
Polynesian peoples Mr. Wallace thinks highly, as do other 
observers ; their character and intellect are alike of no mean 
order, but they have been abominably treated by European 


is, does 


adventurers far inferior as human beings to themselves. Mr. 
Wallace agrees with Dr. Keane that, low though the 


Australian aborigines are, they yet belong to the Caucasian 
race, judging from physiological evidence. Not the least 
interesting part of this work is the account, brief though it is, 
of the wonderful Caucasian civilisation of three thousand 


(oa 
5D 


years ago developed in South-Eastern Asia, now being 
brought to light by French explorers. The great temples in 
Cambodia rivalled those of India. If the shores and islands 


of the Pacific were the native homes of the human 
race, all the researches in these regions cannot fail to 
be of the deepest importance. What Mr. Wallace himself 


did for zoology in the Malay Archipelago may. perhaps, be 
done for ethnology in the same quarter of the globe. 

All who have seen the wonderful gorgeof the Aar near Meirin- 
gen should read the account of the glacial formation of that 
remarkable piece of earth sculpture. The essays dealing with 
evolutionary theories are perhaps the best short statements of 
People talk of Darwinis 


the great problem that we have. m 


without really knowing what it is: 


Mr. Wallace is a thorough Darwinian as contrasted with a 


} 


Lamarckian or a follower of Weismann, and his reas 
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supported by immense 


here they will find out. | 
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any more than did Darwin himself, that the latter had said 
the last word or had explained fully how animated Nature 
came to be what it is. In regard to social questions Mr. 
Wallace is a very advanced reformer; although, singularly 
enough, he is for a strong Second Chamber. He would also 


| differ from most Radicals in his advocacy of a State Church. 


But his State Church is rather Coleridge’s “ National 
Clericy” than a distinctively Christian institution. He 
believes in planting the peasant on the soil as a State tenant. 
As regards ethics he rightly holds that the agnostic, though 
by training and disposition he may be (as most are) an 
excellent man, has nevertheless no ultimate ground for 
leading a good life. Personal choice can be in such a case 
the sole rationale. An inquiry into the future progress of 
humanity discloses a reliance on education ; but the bewildering 
problem is treated with too much brevity to be of value. 





SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S “BRITISH INDIA,” 
VOL. II. 

WHEN the first volume of Sir William Hunter's History of 
British India appeared every one thought that, in the loss of 
his chance of writing the far larger work he had at one time 
contemplated, he had paid a sufficient tribute to misfortune. 
He was still far from old and in fairly good health. We little 
imagined that his sands had nearly run out, and that the 
second volume would be finished by another hand. Like its 
predecessor, it is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Indian history. It is full of materials which had never been 
worked up into a connected narrative, but, after all, it deals 
only with the substructions of our Indian Empire. The 
details with which it is filled—about the too characteristic 
trickiness of the Martyr-King, about the straighter and 
stronger methods of Cromwell, about the squabbles of rival 
capitalists, about the gallant attempts of one servant of the 
Company after another to found settlements here, there, and 
everywhere on the Indian seaboard—had all to be told. Per- 
sons to whom the names of many of these forgotten settle- 
ments are familiar will feel very grateful for being able to 
turn to such a book of reference as this, but, before the more 
important items of information now given can get down into 
general circulation, we must have another Sir William Hunter 
endowed with that power of making things interesting which 
he showed in his shorter and more popular works. 


The opening chapter deals with the relations between the 
Company and the Crown, which ended with the appeal 
of the Company to Parliament. The first Charles’s high 
pretensions and low expedients, as Sir William Hunter 
puts it, wearied ont the Company as they had wearied out 
the nation, and its appeal to Parliament was the commercial 
counterpart of the nation’s appeal to the sword. The next 
three chapters recount the early history of the settlements on 
the Bombay, the Madras, and the Bengal coasts; but in the 
fifth the historian returns to the relations between the 
supreme authorities in London and the merchant-adventurers 
who were slowly building up a commonwealth of their own in 
the Eastern seas. The Charter which Cromwell, after infinite 
negotiation, gave to the Company, passed the Broad Seal of 
England on October 19th, 1657, about a hundred years before 
the battle of Plassey, and two hundred before the war of the 
Mutiny. The document has apparently disappeared. Anyhow, 
it has been hitherto searched for in vain. So much, however, 
is known, that it ratified the Charter of James I. with some 
modifications and gave additional privileges. Sir 
William Hunter sets out its main provisions pretty fully in 
pp. 134 to 137. In addition to establishing the position of 
the Company on a far firmer basis, Cromwell tamed the 
insolence of the Dutch and the Portuguese. All interested in 
India accordingly owe much to the Protector, and may reflect 
with satisfaction that both his grandson and great-grandson 


| were Governors of Bengal, while a more remote descendant 


} 
| 
} 


pose, ' 





was Viceroy and Governor-General. The family of Crom- 
well’s famous secretary was not equally fortunate, for Sir 
William, quoting Professor Masson, tells us that the highest 


position occupied by Milton’s grandson was that of parish 


clerk at Madras. 
The Company had no reason to complain of Charles II. 


“A Hist sritish India. By Sir W. W. Hunter. Vol, II. London: 
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He took money from it, but he treated it well. His brother 
was, indeed, largely interested in its prosperity, and it is 
amusing to learn that the money he drew from the sale of its 
stock was of no slight importance to the exiled Court of 
Germains. This was rendered possible by that same temper 
in the British people, which allowed the statue of that un- 
fortunate Monarch which now looks on Whitehall to remain 
on its original site behind the Banqueting Hall in perfect 
safety through the Revolution and under a long line of Kings 
who filled the throne of the Stuarts. During the reigns of 
Charles IT. and his brother more than oneadministrator appeared 
in India whose name should be held in remembrance. There 
was Sir George Oxenden, who defended Surat against Sivajee. 
There was Aungier, who was the true founder of Bombay, and 
who also held his own against the Mahratta warrior. There was 
Sir John Child, the brother of Sir Josia, who was as vigorous 
in India as was his brother in London. And there was Job 
Charnock, who was styled by his masters the directors “our 
old and good servant,” no prowler for himself beyond what 
was just and modest. It was he who, after great diffi- 
culties and dangers, created Calcutta. During the latter 
part of this period the Company had definitely to put 
aside its old policy of remaining a purely mercantile under- 

taking, and to determine to meet force by force. Sir 
Thomas Roe in the early part of the century had recom. 
mended, and wisely recommended, the former policy. That 
was, however, at the time when the strong arm of the Mogul 
repressed the covetous desires of unscrupulous Viceroys or 
rebel chiefs. It was quite unsuited to a time when the Mogul 
power had become very weak at the extremities of its Empire, 
when, as Charnock found to his cost, the representative of the 
supreme ruler could do what he pleased on the Hooghly in 
absolute defiance of express orders from Delhi, and when the 
“mountain rats” of Maharashtra openly flouted the power of 
Aurungzebe, doing what they pleased in all regions which lay 
tolerably near their fastnesses. 


From the days of Sir Josia Child and his immediate pre- 
decessor, Sir Joseph Ashe, the Company became committed, 
as the Dutch and Portuguese had been before, to a territorial 
policy. Noone could have told the story of the vicissitudes 
and ultimate success of that policy so well as Sir William 
Hunter. It is really too sad that the man who had con- 
scientiously to wade through so many grimy details, such, for 
instance, as those which fill the sixth chapter, should not have 
lived even to tell of the amalgamation of the rival Companies. 
The pen dropped from Sir William’s hand before he had 
quite finished chap. 8, and the work has been completed with 
the help of his materials by Mr. Roberts. That gentleman has 
done his part in a very adequate fashion, and it would be 
quite wrong to deny him his fair mead of praise. He has 
brought down the history to the welding together of the two 
Companies under the Godolphin award of 1708. That award 
began a period of steady, though inconspicuous, progress; 
which lasted about a generation, and laid the foundation of 














all that followed,—of the brilliant conquests of war, and the | 
far more brilliant conquests of peace, the kind of conquests | 
to which the inhabitants of an Indian city referred when | 


speaking of the magnificent irrigation works in the Deltas 


of the Godavari and the Kistna. They described the “ liquid | 


gold” which used to be borne down to the sea by those rivers 
as turned into “solid gold” for the benefit of themselves and 


their children. 


Of course it was desirable that there should be on record 
some connected account of the beginnings of the Company 
based upon reliable documents. But the deplorable accident 
which has made these two volumes appear as a whole, and not 
as a part, puts them quite out of focus. It would be difficult 


to give a good reason why any one who is not obliged should | 


spend much time over them. He was a wise man who ex- | 


claimed: “Oh! Nile, how much it has contributed to your 
glory that we should have been so long ignorant of the 


fountains whence you spring! 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. TREHERNE’S From Valet to Ambassador is far removed 
from the category of books of which From Log-Cabin to White 
House may serve as a typical example. If it be truc that no 
man is 2 hero to his valet, few valets can be heroes to the 
world at large. In the present instance, Smedson, the 
narrator, after acting as “ gentleman’s gentleman”’ for several] 
years to a spendthrift Marquis, is recommended by his hank. 
rupt master to a parvenu millionaire, Mr. Bolingbroke Barnes, 
This eccentric plutocrat, however, engages Smedson not in 
the capacity of body-servant, but as major-domo, master of 
the ceremonies, and confidential adviser. The situation is 
developed with a good deal of legitimate humour at the 
expense of the cadging aristocrats, would-be celebrities, and 
social parasites who intrigue for invitations to the millionaire’s 
parties. Bolingbroke Barnes, in spite of his ostentation and 
extravagance, is really a far better fellow than his no} ble 
hangers-on, and proves well able to take care of himself, 
He sets to work much like an Egyptian pyramid-builder 
to revolutionise the structure and surroundings of his 
feudal castle, and the account of his country-house party, 
including a Piccadilly swell, an emancipated society siren, a 
cushing poetess, a painfully shy literary genius, a truculent 
general, and sundry other acutely contrasted types, is 
genuinely diverting. Unluckily Mr. Treherne deviates towards 
the close of the story from satire into farce. The episode of 
Barnes’s nocturnal masquereding as a knight in armour and 
his expedition to Central Africa are treated in a spirit of 
forced facetiousness which impairs the effect of the excellent 
focling that has gone before. But with these reserves the 
book can be recommended as a diverting squib on certain 
unedifying aspects of modern materialism. 

Jock Graham, the hero of Miss May Crommelin’s new 
story, was the seventh son of a seventh son, born on the night 
that his father perished in a fire, and further equipped at the 
outset of his career with the prop heey of a spae-wife. Qf 
th 
use in The Luck of a Lowland Laddie. Endowed with a 
fortune, as the result of his exploits as a child-burglar, but 
heavily handicapped by the incubus of a disreputable brother, 
Jock Graham falls in love with the daughter cf his hereditary 
foe, discovers but refuses to profit by a long-lost will leaving 
the foe’s property to him, contracts a Scottish marriage with 
his lady-love during some private theatricals, emigrates to 
Peru to seek his fortune, is nearly annihilated by a carnivorous 
tree endowed with powers of locomotion, and finally returns 
to England, where, after a desperate conflict with his wastrel 
brother—who employs forgery, chloroform, and _ lethal 
weapons to oust the rightful heir—he vindicates his claim 
and weds his faithful Elsie. The story is a farrago of 
improbabilities, but Miss Crommelin’s vivacity renders the 
whole quite acceptable to readers who wish neither to be 
harrowed nor edified. 

The modern novel-reader will soon be obliged to insist on 
some clue being afforded him in the heading of the first 
chapter to indicate in which hemisphere the scene of the story 
before him is laid. In A Princess of Arcady much perpleatte 
would have been avoided if this simple plan had been adoy pted, 
for English and American names being similar, a ya 
analysis of the context is needed to discover whether the 
Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes wave over the dramatis 
persone. In its essentials, however, this is obviously an 
American story, though the Britisher may experience a slight 
shock in finding education at a bond-fide convent considered 
as much a matter of course for a young girl as if the 
characters lived in France. There is very little plot in the 
story, which is rather an analysis of the development of 
character. But as a set-off we find a great deal of poetic 
feeling, and there is real charm in the description of the 
garden and of Uncle Christopher, the sentoosheariod lover of 


> romantic opportunities Miss Secietecten makes good 
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plants and fiowers. The conditions of a hard mundane exist- 
euce necessarily do not affect a Princess of Arcady, and the 
reader will be quite prepared at the close to accept the 
betrothal of hero and heroine at the ripe ages, roughly, of 
twenty and eighteen, as a matter of course. 

People who like a quiet story will find much to their taste 
in Anthony Delaval. The book is carefully written, and in 
places the author shows a certain sense of humour. It is, 
however, a pity that Miss Hodgson has not compressed her 
material, An elaborately painted Dutch interior is an 
interesting picture, but the canvas should be small or the 
spectator will be fatigued by the minute workmanship. 


Most of the characters in A Gentleman occupy such very | 
distinguished positions in the Peerage that it seems hardly | 


| China and, according to well-authenticated reports, dies there, 
whereon Daphne marries a Canadian millionaire named Hale. 
Some years afterwards, while yachting in the Mediterranean 
| with their boy, Hale and Daphne encounter Lord Lynmouth, 

who escaped from China, and is now, though semi-idiotic, 


engaged as a common sailor on another yacht, After great 
searchings of conscience Daphne at last heroically decides to 
arouse, if possible, the dim intelligence of the idiotic Marquis 
to a consciousness of her identity. She succeeds, and he very 
considerately dies of the shock, on which she is quietly re- 
married by a registrar to her millionaire. This novel seems 
to us to have been named much on the same principle as the 
chapter entitled “ The Snakes in Iceland.” 








decorous for a mere commoner to accept the responsibilities | 


of reviewing it. There is a Duke, an Earl, and Italian 
nobility by the dozen; in fact, till Book III. “ Australia,” is 
reached there is hardly any one but the hero and his mother 
whose name would not figure in Whitaker’s Titled Persons. 
For the rest, the mystery attaching to the hero’s mother is 
well conceived, and it may be admitted as a necessary corollary 
to the plot that the majority of the characters engaged should 
beiong to the “smart set.” In fine, A Gentleman is readable: 


THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century and After. Thisis how Mr. Knowles 
| has got out of the difficulty of his title. He leaves us, in fact, 
a name with so many worthy traditions, and yet prevents his 
review from having the appearance of being out of date. On 
| the cover of the magazine he has added a small “ Janiform”’ 
| head representing the old and the new centuries. Otherwise 
| there is nochange. The first contribution to the January 


though the uniform coruscation of the epigrams in which | number is Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “ Midnight, December 31st, 


these distinguished characters indulge tends to engender 
monotony. Champagne is excellent at dinner, but its use at 
breakfast and afternoon tea is not commended by the faculty. 

Readers of The Enchanter will be rather disappointed with 
The Lady of Dreams. The story is not only unpleasant, but— 
so at least it seems to the present writer—quite gratuitously 
unpleasant, for the husband of the “Lady of Dreams” is at 


| 1900.” 


This ode, like everything that Mr. Phillips writes, 


| has passion and nobility both in thought and language, but it 


| does not altogether satisfy us. 


least as nice as the husband’s friend. Miss Silberrad has, | 


however, not lost the art of throwing a dreamy and romantic 
glamour over her subject, and this may be considered a tour 
de force ‘> the present instance, as the principal male character 
isado <¢ina modern London slum. 

“No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope?” Mr. Astor 
has Gwregarded this time-honoured axiom with regard to 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and suggests a closer tie than that of 
adoption between her and Moses. We can think of little else 
to say of these stories, except that they have all appeared in 
the Pall Mali Magazine. 

Montes the Matador, the tale which gives its name to 
Mr. Harris’s collection, recounts the murderous revenge of 
a jealous bull-fighter on a rival who was luckier in love 
than in the bull-ring. The description of Montes’s youth at 
Ronda, and how he learnt to manage and master bulls, is well 
done, and the brutality of the closing scene is vividly rendered. 
Another story has for its central motive the heroic rescue of a 
negro child from a burning house by the man who had set 
the house on fire. A third deals with the liaison between an 
Englishman and a Russian girl, who disappears and is 
executed for her share in the assassination of the Czar. On 
the whole, we are inclined to think that there is a good deal 
in what Montes is made to say about bulls: “ Bulls, I found, 
were just like men, only simpler and kinder.” At any rate, 
we prefer Mr. Harris’s bulls to his men and women. 

There is so much charm of portraiture and grace of ex- 
pression in An Obstinate Parish that it isto be regretted Miss 
Lord should have assigned the réle of marplot, not to say 
villain, to an Anglican priest. We do not for a moment 
imply that Miss Lord is animated by extreme or unfair 
partisanship. There is no trace of “Kensitism” in her 
method, but the mere fact we have mentioned impairs the 
chances of general acceptance of what is essentially an attrac- 
tivestory. Squire Hazledean and histwodaughters—the cheer- 
ful and admirable Bertha, and the visionary, impressionable 
Sylvia—are excellently realised; so, too, is the lady bounti- 
ful and patron of the parish, and her trusty friend and loyal 
suitor, the Evangelical parson, Henry Aske. The family of 
Keens, with their picturesque semi-paganism, are less con- 
vincing, and there is at times an element of effusiveness in 
Miss Lord’s eulogy of the good looks of her characters. 


The heroine of 4 Woman’s Soul, Miss Daphne Dunmore, 
married a Marquis for his money and rank, though she was really 
in love with Mark Stacey, a handsome littératewr. Some months 
afterwards, by refusing to explain a compromising incident in 
which she was associated with the same Mark 
Daphne offends Lord Lynmouth, who goes off in a huff to 


Stacey, | 


The unrhymed metre is 
magnificently melodious, and the rush of the words often 
carries all before it in a veritable tidal wave of emotion, and 
yet there is something wanting. Perhaps what we miss is the 
human note, for such prophetic imaginings of the wonders to 
come are necessarily cold. Still, though we miss the human 
note, and do not feel the heart that beats against the poem’s side 
as in Herod, we cannot but delight in the verbal music that is 


| blown from these sonorous organ pipes.——*“ Thorneycroft’s 
5S 


Mounted Infantry on Spion Kop” is a paper that is sure to 
create an immense deal of controversy. We shall not, how- 
ever, attempt to plunge into that vortex. Only two things 
we must say. The article, though written with great coolness 
and restraint, is one of the most moving battle pictures we 
have ever read. The other is that in spite of its sad end, the 
narrative of Spion Kop makes one as proud of one’s fellow- 
countrymen, and of the British soldier and officer, as does the 
record of Balaclava. Only the men who rode at Balaclava 
had but to make one splendid rush into the jaws of death, 
while hour after hour on that infernal day of Spion Kop our 
men had to sit still and be scourged by rifle-shot and shell, 
—foodless, waterless, scorched by the sun, and unable even 
to reply effectively to their enemy’s fire. At Spion Kop as at 
Balaclava somebody blundered, but who we shall not attempt 
to say. One thing the new narrative makes clear. The fog 
played a terrible part in the disaster. Here is a passage 
from the paper, but it should be read as a whole = 


“The fog not merely rendered it impossible to select such 
defences as would command a field of fire: it made it utterly 
fruitless to attempt to see what lay beyond the actual hill itself, 
and thus to anticipate from which direction the enemy's tire 
would have to be encountered. Hence it was inevitable (con- 
sidering the formidable positicns held by the enemy all along the 
ridge of hills) that the defences of Spion Kop should prove to be 
entiladed by the enemy’s fire from some points. For the seizing 
of Spion Kop had, in a sense. cut the enemy’s line. Had *t been 
possible to retain the hill the entire Boer position must have 
become untenable; but the column which had carried the hill 
was now destined to meet an enemy which, everywhere en- 
trenched, enveloped it on three sides—had now to struggle with 
the entire Boer force which, occupied with no other attack, 
turned its concentrated efforts to the task of driving General 
Woodgate’s men off the narrow exposed hilltop. Had Spion Kop 
been immediately used as a pivot upon which a general movement 
on the range had been made, the defenders of the hill would have 
been relieved. Forced to bear the brunt, hour after hour, of the 
concentrated attacks of an enveloping enemy, who was admirably 


| protected by his defences, while they themselves were completely 
| exposed, the task of the men on Spion Kop—to hold their ground 


for the day—must not be calied less than heroic.” 

In “A Day of Purification” Mr. Jephson makes a very 
curious and original suggestion, which can best be described 
in his own words :— 


“ Let us signalise the advent of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era by inaugurating an annual dedication of one day to 








a general and determined effort for a social and material improve- 
ment of high consequence to the physical and moral welfare of 


‘our people. Let one day in this, the first year of the new century, 
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and, if posterity see fit, in all its subsequent years, be set apart 
and devoted wholly to a special campaign against, to a specially 
vigorous onslaught upon, dirt—to the sweeping away, the washing 
away, the carrying away, the destruction of dirt—dirt in the 


widest interpretation of the term: the dirt of persons and dress, | 


and rooms, and passages, and stairs, and buildings of all sorts 
and kinds, the dirt of yards, and streets, and roads, of every 
place, in fact, in town or country, inhabited by or used by man 
oranimal. Let it be a day of dedication to this most useful 
service, this most desirable object. Once in the year let there be 
an united effort to m»ke our houses and their surroundings, to 
the best of our abilities, as clean as we can make them, and the 
air which pervades them somewhat purer and fresher; I-t us 
have one special day when, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, a great and simultaacons effort shall be made by all 
classes and individuals towards purification and cleanliness.” 


Whether Mr. Jephson will ever induce mankind to be so 
sensible we do not know, but we are certain that one day 
devoted every year to burning rubbish, washing dirty things, 


and generally cleaning and clearing up would make the world | 


a much healthier place. But we are not very hopeful. Man- 


kind loves dirt, and endures with great equanimity the fact | 
that “the combination of leisure and inclination” required to | 


clear out its drawers so very seldom occurs. 

The Contemporary opens with a very sensational paper by 
Dr. Dillon, entitled “The Chinese Wolf and the European 
Lamb.” If the information he professes to furnish is not 
grossly exaggerated, and if the stories he relates are capable 
of verification, then the Allied troops in China have been 
guilty of the most wicked and senseless barbarity,—nay, have 
equalled the Chinese themselves in wanton cruelty. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dillon, the soldiers of all the Allies have behaved 
with shocking brutality to the civilian Chinese, the Russians, 
Germans, and French being the worst offenders. He even 
brings charges of rape and murder against officers, but does 
not in the worst case name the nationality. This want of 
precise and specific charges in the cases where the worst 
allegations are made is, in fact, a grave defect in the paper. 
There are also so many rhetorical flourishes that the reader 
is inclined to grow sceptical. We do not say that Dr. Dillon 
cannot prove his case, but we do say that his vagueness and 
his rhetoric are not satisfactory aids to truth, and on so grave 
a subject we want “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” We quote a passage from Dr. Dillon’s paper, 
but until the question has been properly discussed we cannot, 
of course, pronounce a verdict :— 


“«What in heaven’s name is this?’ I exclaimed one day, | 


thumping with my knuckles a very big black box in the house 


of a rich man, who may have then been in Abraham’s bosom or | 


in Dives’ company, The house was in Tungtschau, the sombre 
receptacle in one of the largest rooms, and a torturing stench 
proceeded from it. ‘It is the giris, sir, three girls,’ answered 
my attendant, who was a European. ‘ Their corpses are lying in 
the box there,’ he explained. ‘Who put them there?’ ‘Some 
officers.’ ‘Are you quite sure of it?’ ‘Yes, sir, I was here 
when it was being done.’ ‘ Did you see the young we men your- 
self?’ ‘I did. They were the daughters of the man who owns 
the house. The officers raped them, and then had them stabbed 
with bayonets. When they were dead they were put into this 
box, and it was covered up, as you see.’ ‘Good God, what a 
dismal state of things we are come to.’ ‘That sort of thing 
happened betore, sir. Very often, too, I can tell you. ‘There 
were worse cases than this. These here were raped and stabbed; 
others have been raped to death, and got no stabbing.’ It is true 
that the characteristic traits of this intern. tional campaign, so 
far us Chinamen have felt its effects, have been blo dshed, 
rapive, «nd rape. Males and children have been killed, not 
always with merciful speed, and more than once they were half 
killed and possibly buried alive—the sol iers’ time being short 
and their victims many I was told of one Chinaman who was 
shot along with several others, left for dead, shot a second time 
in the river, into which he had flung bimself on regaining con- 
sciousness, and found next day on the opposite bank of the Pei-ho 
Wi'b about a dozen uyly wounds baudaged and in process of heal 
ing he officer who then blew the mau’s brains out told me the 
story, which his companions confirmed. Females of all syes have 
been abused to death. Tbe circumstantial tal-s told of the dis- 
honouring of wives, girls, children, in Tientsin, Tungtschan, 
-Pekin, are such as should in normal beings kindle some sparks 
of indignation without the aid of ‘sickly sentimentality.’ 
Surely one needs not to be Puritanival or hysterical to condemn 
the wholesale ravishing, sometim:s to death, of terrified females 
between the ages of six and sixty by clodhopping, brutish 
soldiers, who misrepresent alike Christianity and civilisation, I 
Knew well a man whose wife bad been dealt with in this manner, 
and then killed along with her child. He was one of the ‘ good and 
loyal people’ who were on excellent terms with the Christians; 
but, if ever he gets a chance of wreaking vengeance upon the 
foreigners, he will not lightly let it slip. I knew of others whose 
Wives and d-ughters banged themselves on trees or drowned 
themselves in garden-wells in orier to escape a much worse lot. 


| Chinese women bonestly believed that no more terrible fate could 
| overtake them than to fall alive into the hands of Europeans and 
| Christians. And it is to be feared that they were right, 
Buddhism and Confucianism have their martyrs to chastity, 
whose haroic feats no martyrelogy will ever record. Some of 
| those obscure, but right- minded, girls and women burled them- 
selves into the river, and, fiuding only three feet of water there, 
kept their beads under the surface until death had set his seal 
on the sacrifice of their life.” 
Of course, these terrible changes may not prove sustainable 
in the form here given, but even if they do not, as we 
think most probable, we fear it is certain that there has 
been a great and wanton destruction of life and property, and 
that the Allies have rendered their task infinitely more 
difficult by their failure to reassure and protect the population 
on whose co-operation their own safety so largely depends. 
They have used the coolies as wise commanders do not even use 
their transport animals. Even if the question of humanity 
did not arise, such conduct would be suicidal. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn in his paper on Mr. Phillips’s Herod writes a really 
illuminative piece of poetic and dramatic criticism. He does 
not stint his praise, but we believe he has warrant for his 
enthusiasm. In “England and Russia” Mr. Novicow 
writes rather an angry plea for a better understanding with 
Russia. To us he preaches to the converted. He should not, 
however, assume, as he seems to do, that all Englishmen hate 
tussia. They do not, even though they may be misled by a 
false policy into thinking that Russia is politically their 
natural enemy. We should say, indeed, that such inter- 
national dislike as there is is chiefly Russian. As we have 
seen of late, many Russians seem to hate England and 
Englishmen quite apart from any antagonism of aims. How- 
ever, we hope and believe that ultimately our statesmen will 
learn not to be afraid of Russia, and the Russian public will 
learn that we are not a cruel, bloodthirsty, and oppressive 
people. 

Mr. T. W. Russell's article on “Ireland and Irish Land 
Once More” falls into three divisions,—a review of past legis- 
lation, a criticism of the working of the Land Commission, 
and an exposition of his huge remedial scheme of universal 
purchase. Mr. Russell's indictment of the Land Commission, 
and of Mr. Justice Meredith in particular, is certainly worthy 
of attention, for it is based on specific charges. He declares 
that the Land Commission has the confidence of nobody in 
Ireland, that day by day its decisions are being reversed by 
the Court of Appeal, that landlord and tenant alike regard it 
| asa hostile tribunal. Mr. Russell's panacea—universal pur- 
chase—means, he admits, that Imperial credit shall be staked 
to the extent of at least one hundred millions sterling. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Russell has laid himself open to 
grave misinterpretation by choosing for the promulgation of 
this scheme precisely the moment when the bill for an 
unfinished war has mounted up to another hundred millions, 
Many of the points in his article are most interesting; the 
anomaly of tenants on contiguous estates—the better sort 
paying a considerably higher rent than the forty-nine instal- 
ments paid by the worse—is undoubtedly an unsatisfactory 
feature. But Mr. Russell’s authorities are not always un- 
impeachable; it is strange to find him appealing to that 
luridly imaginative work, Realities of Irish Life, as a faithful 
picture of the times; and his statements are often open to 
dispute. For ourselves, we hold, as we have always held, that 
the abolition of dual ownership is the true solution of the 
land question. Unhappily, however, the decision at the 
moment when a policy of universal purchase might have 
been adopted went the other way. To go back on the re- 
jection of compulsory purchase now is a very difficult matter. 
Still, Mr. Russell has every right to try to convert the nation 
to his present proposal if he can.——Sir Robert Hart’s second 
article on “China and Reconstruction” is,of course, extremely 
interesting. He condemns the excesses of the Allied troops, 
contends that the Chinese Government thought they were 
waving fair war in Pekin, and extols the Japanese as having 
set an example in toleration and humanity to all the other 
Powers in the administration of their quarter of Pekin. Dis- 
missing partition and a change of dynasty as equally imprac- 
ticable, Sir Robert declares the only practical solution is first 
of al] “to ieave the present dynasty where it is and as it is, 
and let the people of China deal with it themselves when they 

















feel that its mandate has expired, and in the second place to 
impose on it as the condition of peace only such stipulations 
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as are at once practical and practicable as well as just and 
justifiable.” If punishment is to precede negotiation, the 
Emperor may never return to Pekin, and till he returns 
“everything will be abnormal and unsettled and without a 
proper foundation.” But Sir Robert admits the necessity of 


punishment in some cases; the only name he mentions is that | “ 


of Yu-Hsien. The article, in short, is full of reserves and 


pleas for caution, delay, and deliberation, but it is valuable, like 


the previous article, as being the only reasoned explanation of 
the Chinese standpoint. In this context we may note “ Diplo- 
maticus’s” article on ‘“ The Concert in China,” which is a vindica- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s apparent lethargy as deliberate but 
masterly inactivity——The paper on “ Lord Rosebery and the 
Liberal Imperialists ” is a vivacious and effective rejoinder to 
the spokesman of non-adjectival Liberalism in the last number. 
The description of Sir William Harcourt as a political 
gettatore is good; and there is sound sense in the sayings that 
“The English statesman who jests with ease jests at his 
peril,” and that “ Dictators are not imposed by ‘intriguers,’ 
they impose themselves.” Mr. Frederic Harrison’s eulogy 
of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new romance is chiefly interesting 
as illustrating the lacunae in the intellectual equipment of a 
highly cultivated man. Thus he singles out as a “ conceit” 
such a phrase as “a north-east wind singing in the bents,” and 
alludes to the word “keening” as a fine old English term 
worth saving, though not familiar to the general reader. 
The retrospect of the Fortnightly since its start in 1865 
recalls some curious facts, as, for example, that M. Rochefort 
wrote for Mr. Morley, and that Mr. Gladstone was almost 
certainly the author of the anonymous article, printed in 
May, 1880, which contained the following appreciation of 
Disraeli :-— 

“This extraordinary victory has been won by the nation 
against an extraordinary man. The time probably has not 
arrived, and certainly my ambition is not bold enough to attempt 
a full or exact portraiture cf Kenjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. He is too big for a little critic. He is passing, as others 
have passed, before the tribunal of history. He is not a man of 
mere talent but of genius. The moment of his great downfall is 
not the moment for dwelling on the matters, grave as they may 
be, which will be put down on the wrong side of his account 
This much is certain, that in some of his powers he has never 
been surpassed ; and that his career, as a whole, is probably the 
most astonishing of all that are recorded in the annals of Parlia 
ment.” 

Mr. Arnold White’s “Plea for Efficiency,” which stands 
first in the January National Review, has some telling points, 
but its cogency is marred by such exaggerations as the 
following :—‘“ Nominally the government of the Empire is 
divided between the estates of the realm. Really it is in the 
hands of a small committee of the Cabinet, of the Press, the 
Whips, the Trade-Unions, certain social influences, Mr. 
Middleton, and Mr. Boraston’”’; or again, “ Nothing can be 
clearer than this. Unless we can make friends with (a) one 
or more of the three Great Powers; (b) with Japan; (c) with 
the Islamic Powers, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan; or 
preferably (d) with the United States, we must be prepared 
either for defeat or surrender.” Mr. Arnold White might 
with almost equal justice have added,—“ (e) with the Emperor 
Menelek ; (f) with Prince Tuan.” Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
inquiry into that delicate and thorny subject, “The Sur- 
renders in South Africa,” is conducted with tact and modera- 
tion. In his examination of the various cases he never fails to 
note extenuating circumstances, and abstains from condemna- 
tion in the absence of full particulars. 
have considered the influence that the known inability of the 














30ers to retain their prisoners has exerted of late on the | 


morale of the British troops. The figures as they stand are 
by no means satisfactory. Thus in one of the November 
returns 140 officers and 3,746 men are included under the 
head of “other casualties” without any indication of the 
place, date of occurrence, or any other particulars.——Dr. 
Maguire continues his indictment of the technical training of 
our officers. Here are some of the most striking statements 
in his paper :—‘ I have known officers who were refused leave 
to study for the Staff College, but got leave for Ascot and 
spent that leave in study notwithstanding.” “ Four times in 
the last three years the War Office has prescribed books for 
study that are out of print.” “At the present moment there 
are no useful treatises on mountain or guerilla warfare or on 
raids, for sale or on loan in London libraries, yet months ago I 
was able to procure plenty of them forthwith from Paris. No 





He might, however, | 


| London publisher would incur certain loss by issuing such 
' works.” Dr. Maguire has also a good deal to say on the 
wretchedly inadequate remuneration of Army instructors, 
the caprice of pedantic examiners, and the fiasco of 
}our camps of instruction, Mr. Maurice Low in his 
American Affairs” has some sensible remarks on the 
serious drawbacks attaching to the absence of a permanent 
diplomatic service. At present, if we are to believe him, no 
American goes into diplomacy willingly; it is generally to 
gratify the ambition of his wife or his daughters. Mr. Low 
predicts momentous results from the passage of the Ship 
Subsidy Bill. It will, he thinks, revolutionise the carrying 
trade of the world, and he foretells the capture of the trade by 
the Americans, precisely as they have captured the iron and 
stee] trade. For the rest, Mr. Low's estimate of American 
diplomacy in the Far East corresponds closely with that re- 
commended by Sir Robert Hart in the Fortnightly. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s study of Froude is a most illuminating and 
sympathetic essay. Mr. Stephen, we note, holds that there is 
room for the “skilful historical artist” as well as the scientific 
historian, and declares that nowhere can so vivid and interesting 
a narrative of the Elizabethan period be found as that furnished 
by Froude. Miss Woolward, a relative of Lady Nelson, 
contributes a temperate “ Vindication” of the wife of our 
great naval hero. 











The Monthly Review is tull of good articles this month. The 
two editorial articles, one on “ Unity and Uniformity,” and 
the other on “The Little Englander,” show a tone and 
temper which are quite excellent. They both exhibit the 
“Whig” attitude of mind at its best, and in spite of the fact 
that it is now fashionable to abuse everything connected with 
the “ Whigs,” and to represent their principles as selfish when 
not ridiculous, we do not hesitate to say that the “ Whig” 
attitude at its best—the attitude of liberal moderation and 
wise compromise—is one which we devoutly trust will never 
be left unrepresented in the nation. If the Monthly Review 
will maintain this outlook on our public life it may do England 
a real service. The article on “Unity and Uniformity,” 
which deals with the crisis in the Church, ends with the 
following passage :— 

“The Church is the guardian of the truth already committed 
to her keeping; if she is to remain The Church she must never 
forget that truth, just because it is eternal, is no less change- 
able in aspect than unchangeable in substance. There is no 
such thing in nature as uniformity either of present time or of 
all times; in all the millious of men in millions of years no two 
were ever alike; to a thousand generations truth has worn a 
thousand different faces: ‘to the same dawn none ever twice 
awoke.’ Uniformity is not only not the same thing as unity, nor 
a possible road to it; it is impossible in itself. It is not only 
impossible in itself, but if possible it would be the spiritual end 
of the race of man. The attempt to impose the appearance of it 
upon any body of wen is a vain imagination which has led in the 
past to indefensible persecutions and the irremediable delay of 
human progress. The latter is now happily powerless, in England 
at any rate, to accomplish, but it may lead, apparently, to resulta 
far enough from unity; if not to exclusion, then to secession. 
At such a time ‘that voice had need continually to sound in 
men’s ears, nolite ezire— go not out.”’” 


That is the kind of temper which the zealots on both sides 
will no doubt reject, but it is, nevertheless, not only the “ better 
opinion,” but is largely the opinion of the majority of English 
Churchmen.—tThe article on “The Little Englander” has 
also our sympathy. It is in effect a demand for tolerance for 
| the Little Hnglander. We do not ourselves sympathise with 
| the Little Hnglander, but there is certainly a place for him 
‘and his creed, which is often a very useful corrective to insane 
| Imperialism. But as the writer in the Monthly Review very 
| properly suggests, the Little Englander, if he is to be really 
| effective for good, must clear his mind of cant. “If he 
| would take the mote from the Imperialist eye, he must first 
remove the beam from his own.” The regular magazine 
| articles in the number are also good. Mr. Hogarth gives a 
fascinating account of the digging out of the cave of Zeus in 
Crete, and Mr. Basil Williams, late a gunner in the O.LV.,, 
writes with soldierly modesty and chivalry about the Boers. 
But perhaps the most interesting thing in a very readable 
number is the conversations between Colonel Wilks and 








Napoleon, in which the East India Company’s officer showed 
what an infinitely better bred man he was than the ex- 
Emperor. Wilks appears an able gentleman of fine manners; 
the Emperor a vulgarian of genius. 
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“ Linesman ”—a regimental officer on active service in South 
Africa—contributes another of his admirable papers to the 
January Blackwood. This time he describes the duties, the 
humours, and the trials of a small post of fifty men guarding 
the lines of communication. An agreeable feature of this writer 
is the generously appreciative attitude he invariably adopts 
towards the Boers. “A commando of 1,000 strong is as respect- 
able a fighting unit as any regiment in the world......A 
noticeable feature about them [the fighting Boers] is their 
extreme modesty and reticence with regard to their fighting 
experiences. It is the hardest thing in the world to ‘draw’ a 
Boer into a description of his share in an action.” We hope 
these admirable sketches, which do equal credit to the head and 
the heart of the writer, may be ultimately collected in book form. 
There is one delightful story of a platelayer who was carried 
off by a sniping party, and left on its evacuation by the Boers 
at a small township some thirty miles distant, whence he 
issued forth, as Mayor, Commandant, and garrison all in one, 
to hand over the keys to General Buller’s column. “ More 
Problems of Railway Management” is a thoroughly search- 
ing piece of criticism, in which some exceedingly candid 
counsel is offered to reactionary directors, and Mr. Behr’s 
scheme is discussed with great impartiality, while the result 
of the impending adoption of electric locomotives is fore- 
shadowed with a good deal of acumen and imaginative insight 
—Among miscellaneous articles we may notice Mr. Hanbury- 
Williams’s lively tinpressions de voyage, “Fifteen Hundred 
Miles on Fresh Water”; while fiction is represented by another 
striking tale of demoniac possession—the second in two 
months — anda further instalment of Mr. Neil Munro’s 
serial, “ Doom Castle.” 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. | 











We gladly renew our annual welcome to the Journal of Educa. 
tron, 1900 (W. Rice, 7s. 6d.) Few volumes, we imagine, of a similar 
kind could so well stand the test of being tasted, so to speak, at 
random by the general reader. We must suppose that the taster 
is a person of intelligence, who knows what education means. 
He will find much more than a record of facts about teaching 
and the technical information that concerns universities and 
schools. These, indeed, are given, but the problems of the day — 
the same, for the most part, as the problems of the past and the 
future—are ably treated. Military education, for instance, and 
“conscription in schools” are dealt with. What a significant 
sentence is this :—‘t Every master of an army class knows that 
the moment a boy joins that class his education stops and his 
cramming begins”! Putting special subjects aside, it will be 
found that these pages are full of accurate information, and 
thought vigorously expressed. 


=) 





The Art Journal, 1900. (H. Virtue and Co. 21s. net.)—It is 
needless to say much about this annual volume. The Art Journal 
is, we think, the oldest of the periodicals of its class, and need 
not, as regards either its literary or its artistic contents, fear 
comparison. We cannot help regretting some of the changes in 
the methods of reproduction. While such a picture as “In Time 
of Peace” leaves nothing to be desired, we cannot say as much 
for “The Piano” and “The City of Durham.” Of the articles 
we may mention that on “The Decoration of the Choir of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” Opinions will certainly differ about the 
writer’s judgment, but it is a serious attempt to estimate a work 
on which much labour and thought have been expended, and which 
cannot be dismissed in a few hasty sentences, the outcome of a 
casual inspection. We must also mention the appreciative notice 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell, illustrated by some characteristic examples 
from that master of the pen. 


The Hampstead Annual, Edited by Greville E. Matheson and 
Sydney C. Mayle. (S. C. Mayle. 2s. Gd. net.)—The Annual 
presents a quite imposing list of contributors: Dr. Garnett, 
Professor Hales, and Messrs. Ernest Rhys, Arnold White, and 
I. Zangwill being among them. The first article is “A Hamp- 
stead Painter” (Paul Falconer Poole, R.A.), by Dr. Garnett. 
Other artistic matter is to be found in Mr. Fulleylove’s 
* Recollections of Charles and Towneley Green.” Miss H. E. 
Noyes writes about a Hampstead in America (New Hampshire). 
Professor Hales writes about “Jack Straw’s Castle,’ but abso- 


lutely prohibits the idea that the real Jack Straw (one of the 





| 
rebellious priests of the Wat Tyler insurrection) had any connec. 
tion with the Hampstead hostelry, or indeed Hampstead at all, 
The Annual appeals to readers both in and out of Hampstead, 


Mr. W. T. Stead was not likely to miss the opportunity afforJed 
by the time. Accordingly we have as the Review of Reviews 
Annual, “ Lest we Forget”: a Keepsake from the Nineteenth Century 
(Review of Reviews Office, 1s.) Of course he gives us his favourite 
fads and fancies. There is some very good reading in the Annual, 
and a number of interesting portraits. And the reader can 
always exercise his liberty of skipping.——If by chance he should 
find an unpleasant taste of “ Little Englandism” in his mouth, 
let him look at the Calendar of Empire, by lan Malcolm, M.P, 
(Blackwood and Sons, 53.) We cannot do better than give, by 
way of showing what Mr. Malcolm has aimed at, the calendar for 
the first three days of the year :— 

“ January 1.—Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 1801. 

Queen Victoria declared Empress of India, 1876. 
‘It is by this amplification of titles that you can often touch and 
satisfy the imagination of nations.’—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 
January 2.—Slavery abolished in U.S.A., 1863. 
‘Slaves cannot breathe in England, if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free.’ 
January 3.—Mr. Cecil Rhodes declares conquest of Matabele- 
land, 1894. 
‘While the German grows fat and the Frenchman withers, the 
Englishman plays lawn-tennis under a tropicalsun.’—Lokp Curzon,” 
It will be seen that all Mr. Malcolm’s heroes are not heroes to 
us But he is certainly eclectic and liberal, and not disposed to 
give up to party what was meant for mankind. 





The Catholic Directory, 1901 (Burns and Oates, 1s. Gd. net), 
contains the usual information, statistical, ecclesiastical, <ec., 
with authoritative directions for fasts, abstinence days, “ holidays 
of obligation,” ‘days of devotion,” &c. Some Anglicans have 
taken to speaking of the “ Advent fast.” It may interest them 
to know that Wednesdays as well as Fridays are fasting days in 
Advent, but that there is no other fasting obligation peculiar to 
this season. It is true that “the solemn celebration of marriage” 
is forbidden during Advent, but then the same prohibition is‘ex- 
tended to the whole of Christmastide and to the week after Easter. 





The Preacher’s Dictionary. By EH. F. Cavalier, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s.).—* A Compendium of Religious and 
Secular Thought” is a pretty large scheme. In fact, it compre- 
hends all things temporal and eternal. Mr. Cavalier has put 
together, we need hardly say, many things worthy of being re- 
membered and studied, but we are inclined to doubt his thorough 
equipment for the task. He acknowledges his obligations to 
* Bloomtield’s Greek Testament.” But this is obsolete. 
work of Grimm, to mention one name only, has supersede 
Then the results of criticism have not been properly assimilated. 
Here are some specimens :—* Psalms: nearly half are composi 
tions of the Hebrew King”; “ Proverbs (author, King Solomon, 
excepting chaps. xxx.-xxxi.)”; “Song of Solomon: the same 
author” Of course, 
things are common enough as popular beliefs, but no 


A 
} it 


; “Job: most ancient poetical book extant.” 
these 
serious student holds them. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with 
Critical Introduction, &c., by John Churton Collins, (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Much that is in this volume we have seen 
before, though we observe no intimation of any part of it having 
previously appeared. But Mr. Collius’s judgments are so incisive 
that they are not easily forgotten. A more dogmatic writer it 
would not be easy to discover. If he finds any one differing from 
him, though it be the poet himself, it does not even occur to him 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
contained a germ of Tennyson’s 
concedes 


that he may be wrong. 
thought that “Timbuctoo ” 

future powers. Mr. Collins, 
advance,” holds that such an idea can but be attributed to “t 

youth of the critic.” In commenting on the “ Dream of Fair 
Women” we read that “it is somewhat surprising to find an 
accurate scholar like Tennyson guilty of the absurdity of repre- 
senting Cleopatra as of gipsy complexion. ..... She had no 
taint at all of African intermixtures.’” No; but she had 
an Asiatic intermixture. She was descended from another 
Cleopatra, the mother of Ptolemy Physcon, a daughter of the 
house of the Antiochi, and therefore had as an ancestress the 
Bactrian Princess Apama, who was married to Seleucus Nicator. 
Apart from this, ‘“‘swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” (and 
Tennyson says no more) are quite possible in a pure Greek 
descent. According to the commonly received opinion, the 
gipsies are of Aryan race,—Egyptian or Coptic they certuinly 
But Mr. Collins’s is a very interesting and valuable 


tiough he “a great 


u 


are not. 
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pook. He comments on his author in a scholarly and complete 
fashion, and he has taken most commendable pains in the work 
of collation. In one aspect, the multiplicity of variants, the 
Tennyson poems are the most interesting in literature. 


The Alleged Haunting of B—— House. Edited by A. Goodrich 
Freer and the late John, Marquess of Bute. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
2s.)—Much of this volume has already appeared, but this new 
edition contains some interesting additions. Some of those who 
criticised the first accounts of the phenomena are convicted of 
serious errors, One local reviewer presumed that the majority of 
the visitors were members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and argued on the presumption, whereas only five out of thirty- 
five were such. Nor was this the most serious of his mistakes, 
An eminent physician came by his own request with two friends— 
one of them, the editor supposes, the correspondent of the Times— 
stopped from Saturday to Monday, and because he heard and saw 
nothing—though longer intervals without incident had often 
oecurred—pronounced a negative opinion, The fact is that this 
js a subject on which it is quite hopeless to expect an unbiassed 
judgment. That the sights and sounds here described establish 
any particular theory we do not pretend to say; indeed, no theory 
is stated. But that they can be disposed of by a little banter 
and a general incredulity no one can seriously contend. 


Bridge: a Complete System of Instruction in the Game. By R. 
F. Foster. (Lawrence and Bullen. 6s.)—Bridge is, in the 
opinion of some critics, a noxious intruder on the domain of 
whist It has attractions—otherwise it would not be noxious— 
but itis only the spirit of gambling, humoured as it is by the 
greater variety of chance, that makes it seem preferable to whist. 
We cannot pass without a special commendation Mr Foster’s 
excellent chapter on “ Luck.’”——Another book on cards is The 
Laws of Vint, by E. Hoffman and A. von Rennenkampff (D. Nutt, 
2s.Gd.) Vint is the national card game of Russia. 





Sketches and Skits. By Arthur Hopkins, (Elkin Mathews. 
5s.)—This is a volume of graceful sketches. The faces are very 
pretty; we have not often seen as pretty. This goes a long way, 
for the humour of pictures goes off, so to speak, while the 
beauty is always a charm. 





Booxs or DevoTion.—Short Lives of the Dominican Saints. By 
a Sister of the Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena. E 
by the Very Rev. Father Procter. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 7s. 6d )—~ Happy Sufferings. By Francois Coppée. ‘l'rans- 
lated by Catherine M. Welby. With an Introduction by the Rey. 
W. H. Hutton. (Rivingtons. 33. 6d.)—It would be ungracious 
not to sympathise with the movement that is bringing about in 
literary France a reaction towards belief and a religious life. 
Mr. Hutton would have done better, perhaps, if he could have 
told us about it without expressing his scorn for the “ typical 
Noglish tourist,” and M. Coppée himself would have adorned 
his confessions somewhat more if he had not sympathised so 
strongly with the persecution of Dreyfus. The old spirit of the 
Thoughts on the Coliects from 
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Advent to Trinity. By Ethel Romanes. (Mowbray and Co. 
Is. Gd.) Our Saviour: Pictures and Stories from the Life of 
Jesus Christ. Illustrated. (Same publishers.) ——Living by 
the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dresser. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


—The Force of Truth. By the Rev. ‘Thomas Scott. (R.T.S.) 
—< Vet Willi [Trust in Hine”: an Autobiographical Sketch, by Miss 
H.R. Higgens (same publishers), though not in form a book of 
devotion, will suggest kindred thoughts, not the less effeciiy 
because they come from a real experience.-——Something of the 
same kind, though the personal circumstancos were very different, 
may be said of “4 Mother in Israel”: the Life of Sarah Benncy, 
by the Author of “'Vold for a Memorial,” with an Introduction 
by Canon Macon (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, 1s.) We 
may mention in the same connection The Children’s Round of Fust 
and Festival, by the Rev. Charles C. Bell (Mowbray and Co.); 
and from the same publishers The Anglo-Catholic Kalendar 
We see that the first supposes the at least occasional presence 
of children at the Holy Communion. Is this the practice of 
Carlisle Cathedral, where Mr. Bell, we see, is 2 minor Canon ? 
Yet another volume may be noted, The Treasury of American 
Sacred Song, selected and edited by W. Garrett Horder (H 
Frowde and Co., 3s. 6d.), a new edition containing twenty-eiy ht 
additional poems. Animal and other Talks for Young and Oi. 
By C. H. Perry. (T. French Downie. 2s. 64.) The Swearer’s 
Prayer, (R.T.S. 6d. net.}—The history of this tract, published a 
century or so ago, is certainly very remarkable. It is noticeable 
that the latest story of the good effect produced by it dates from 
1843. One would not like to think that it has ceased to be useful 
~—it is u rewarkably pointed appeal to the cunsclence—but it ia 
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probable that the enormous increase in the bulk of printed matter 
has a tendency to diminish the force of any one specimen. 





ScHoot-Books.—Sallust’s Catiline. Edited by the Rev. W. A. 
Stone. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.)—One of the “ Illustrate 
Latin Series.” There is a useful essay in the prolegomena on 
Sallust’s style and diction, and another on the political aspect of 
the Catiline movement, in which the views of Mommsen hay» 
been assimilated. There must have been something more than 
schemes of robbery and murder in the Catilinarian programm» 
when its author missed the Consulship by only a few votes. In 
the notes Mr. Stone does not fail to point out what the reader of 
Sallust should avoid, The illustrations add no little value to the 
book. Among them is a reproduction of a very fine fresco of 
“Cicero addressing the Senate.” The boy whostudies that must 
be helped in realising the story. To the same series belongs 
Czsur’s Gallic War, Book I., edited by John Brown, B.A. (1s. 6d.) —— 
In “ Blackwood’s Classical Texts” (W. Blackwood and Sons) we 
have another series which makes good use of illustration to explain 
and give reality to classical writings. To this belongs Homer’s 
Odyssey, VI., edited by E. E. Sikes, M.A. (1s. 6d.) To the usua! 
prolegomena and notes Mr. Sikes adds an interesting essay on 
the “‘Folk-lore of Homer,” showing how folk-tales known iu 
many forms are to be found in the Odyssey. As to the author- 
ship, we cannot but think that Mr. Sikes goes too far when he 
assumes as generally conceded the diversity of writers. He 
might have dismissed more definitely the thesis of Wolf, now 
absolutely untenable, that the Homeric poems were not written 
down before the middle of the sixth century B.C. It had lon 
been discredited, and the discoveries in Crete have given it 
coup de grace.——In “‘ Blackie’s Continental Geography Readers 
(Blackie and Son, 1s.) we have Asia and Africa; and in the 
“Twentieth Century Edition” The Sovereign Reader, by G. A. 
Henty (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
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New Epririons.—The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 
(J. Lane. 2s.)\—We are especially glad to see a cheap reprint of 
this book, one which may be read, perhaps, with more unmixed 
pleasure than any of Borrow’s writing. What a strange story it 
is! and what a man! He goes to Lisbon, hires a Portuguese 
servant, and “talks Portuguese” in a fortnight with tolerable 
fluency. And the energy with which he did his work! The 
authorities must have been glad to see the last of him.—-Thz 
Holly Tree and the Seven Poor Travellers. By Charles Dickens. 


Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——Peter 
Simple. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. 
(Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.) Vathel:. By William Bect.- 





ford. 
Garnett. 


With Notes by W. E. Henley and Introduction by Dr. 
(Gibbings and Co. 2s. 6d.)——Dariel. By K. D, 
Blackmore. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—— 
The Temple. By the Rev. Dr. Edersheim. (R.T.S.)—An 
“account of the Temple ministry and services as they 
were in the time of Jesus Christ,” sufficiently commended 
by the name of its author, whose acquaintance with the subject 
By the Baron 
Illustrated 





Sintram and his Companions, 
Translated by A. M. Richards. 
(Freemantle Co.) Jains Mace- 
donell, Journalist. By W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 1s. Gd. net per vol.), Macaulay’s Essays, Vols. IV. and V.; 
and Our Village, by Mary Russell Mitford—~dA Century 
of Continental History, 1780-1880. By J. H. Rose, M.A. (EK. 
Stanford.) Fights for the Flag. By the Rev. W. H 
Fitchett. (G. Newnes and Co. 6d.) Farthest North, by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, with an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captai 
of the ‘Fram’ (A. Constable and Co., 6s.), containing the 
record of the ‘Fram’s’ voyage 1893-96, and Der. Nansen’s ant 
Lieutenant Jobansen’s sleigh voyage. In series vi 
“Victor Hugo’s Novels” (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. Gd. net), 
Bug Jargal, translated by Eugenia de B. ‘This was Victor Hugo’s 
first book, touched up afterwards, but substantially, he tell 
us, his ¢uriiest production. It is a story of San Domingo.—— 
Also in the same series, The Last Day of a Condemned (2s. 6d. net). 
“He does not know,” wrote M. Hugo of himself (under dato 
March, 1832), “ 
seeking the abolition of capital punishment.” 
a little disposed to agree with him in those days, as the penal codes 
of various countries testify. We fancy that dynamite and Anar- 
chism have done something to bring about a reaction. ——The 
Romany-Rye. By George Borrow. With Special Introduction by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 2s.) The 
Interpreter: a Tale of the War. ByG.J. Whyte-Melville. (Same 
publishers. 6d.) Mr. Isaacs. By F. Marion Crawford. 
i) (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 64.) — We are glad tu see that De. George 


was unequalled, 
de la Motte Fouqué. 
by Anna Richards. 
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any aim more elevated, more holy, than that of 
The world was not 
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Newman’s excellent account of Bacteria (John Murray, 6s) has 
passed into a second edition, in which are incorporated new and 
interesting facts regarding the industrial applications of 
bacteriology and the study of tropical diseases. 





[*,* Erratom.—An unfortunate misprint found its way into 
our notice of The Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights, by 
Mary Macleod (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), in the Spectator 
of December 29th. “King Arthur” was travestied into ‘ King 
William”! While making this correction we may express our 
regret that in the crush of books, always great in the autumn, 
and never greater than it was in 1900, some worthy volumes are 
almost crowded out. We hope that this very charming book will 
not suifer thereby. | 
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Dun n (A.), The Fading of the Light, and other Stories, er 8vo...(W. Scott) 3/6 
Viske (J.), Old Virginia and her Neighbours, 2 vols. 8vo (Gay & Bird) 32/0 
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Lawler (J. J.), Modern Plumbing, Hot-Water Heating, 
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Le Strange (G.), Baghdad d during the Abbasid C: iphate (Oxford Univ. Press) 16/0 
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8vo . eauexeaee cae SER ee ... (Mae millan) 21/0 
Mracek (F. ys Atlas of Diseases of the Ski in, er ...(Saunders) 15/0 
Murray (G. R.), Diseases of the Thyroid Glan L at a ‘(H. K. Lewis) 7/6 
Nestle (E.), Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 

Testament, 8vo ....... eee .. (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Peabody (F. G.), Jesus ¢ hr rist and the Soci: ial Questi: on, er 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Perry (Prof. J.), Ex ct of Science, 8vo_................. (Unwin) 2/6 
Robinson (A.), Old ; ew Certainty of the Gos pel (Williams & Norgate) 26 
Round (J. H.), Stucic 1 Peeraye and Family History, 8vo..... (Const able) 26 
Schaeffer (O.), Atlas and Epitome of Gynec ology, Cr SV. .....:... (Saunders) 15,0 
Sheldon (S.) and Mason (H.), Dynamo Electric Machinery (Lockwood) 106 
Speirs (E. B.), A Present Advent, & other Sermons, cr 8vo 45 Blackwood) 60 
Stocker (R. D.), The Lar e of Handwriting, er 8vo ......(Sonneuschein) 3.6 
Winchester College Exar in Arithmetic, er 8vo ........... (Simpkin) 5,0 
Zola (E.), Germinal; or, Master and Man, er 8vo ... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Zuckerkandl (O.), Atlas & Epitome of Operative Surgery, cr 8vo (Saunders) 13,0 


























SALE OF 


JEWELLERY, TAPEST PRIES S, 
SHAWLS, CRETONNE 


“LIBERTY” | 
STOCK - TAKING 
SALE 


SILKS, 
| CASHMERES 







| VELVETE S, FANS, MUSLINS, 
a ry | COSTUM CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
MONDAY NEXT, | SiaNtrus” — kuGs. Pablo 





and following Days 
Greatly reduced = s in 
all Departmet 


LIBERTY 


MILLINERY, MATTINGS, BRIC-a- BRAC, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





08 LE &. 
LASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CRYSTAL 











104 NEW 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 





CLAIMS PAID .. 
ACCUMULATED FUND . 


The Profits are Divided sole sly amongst the Assured. 


bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical etfect of these 
olicies in the National Provident Institution is that 


f the premiums paid are returned to him, aud a 
| considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
|} means insiguiticant rate of interest on his payments, 
| No. 48 Gracecuukcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 


DEFECTIVE 
Infancy to Old Age, 
SIGHT ! With matey non Spectacles 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.RB.A.S., F.B.M.S. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s., 


EYE-ST RAI iN! — — oe eee Wee. 


| Consuliations free of charge, 


.(Saunders) 13,0 


Nearly £11,000,000 | 
£5,400,000 | 





.. (Saunders) 16.0 





peat 


A GUARANTEED © IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalmeuts of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
duriug Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab, 1843, President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab, 1842, 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manag: 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


EstaBLIsHEeD 1824, 


Capital— Five Millions Sterling. 


~ DIRECTORS. 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Es 
Edward Harbord Lushit Ls 
Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 


The Right Hon. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 
I’. Cavendish Beutinck, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq Lieut.-Colone! F. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Ch: urles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
lan Murray He athcoat- Amory, Esq, 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





og 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE [INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, - 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Ger neral Manager. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C3., 


and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


| 


{ 
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| 
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Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- | 


| 


i 


'AERTEX 
S1 IT TION | | the Member’s life is Assured until] he reaches the a: e 
| agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole | 
° 


Claims Paid £4,300,000. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Estabiished 1849. 
6t CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN bas «cup of Schweitzer’s Cacoatina brought 


to her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.’’—Society. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE.-—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
She partook, as usual, at 7 o’clock in the 





from Thursday’s exciting incidents. 


| morning, of her cup of cocoa,.”’—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Brquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL. 










Collars -Laptes’ 3-fold....... ..3/6 per dozen, 
LINEN Gents’ 4fold .... 4/11 per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts— Fine quality Long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 


COLLARS, CUFFS, I 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of AND SH j RTS. (to measure, 
2/- extra). 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 


CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
| AERTEX CLOTHING 00'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ONIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 





| Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 


1 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
h names of 600 Country Agenis, sent post-free on application, 


| OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| ROBERT T SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.G 
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HAMPTON AND SONS TEE 


GREAT CLOSE-OF-THE-CENTURY 
CLEARANCE, 
THIS DAY, and until 26th 


COMPRISES 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, 


AND EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING. 


For Full Details of these Bargains 
see Hampton and Sons’ Illustrated 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
Post-free on application to 


HAMPTON AND SONS 


(Ltd. 
a MALL ‘wast, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. ’ 


DENT’ S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 

now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 

s = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 

ion te 

E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 

een and H.R.H. the Prince of i 


Makers to the 
Makers of the oo Westminster Clock, Big Be: 
NLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Canaan London. 
ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD, GLOUC. 
M —ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 a year, TWO of £20 a year, and TWO of 


£15 a year are OFFERED for COMPETITION on JANUARY 18th, 1901.—For 
particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


St EDMUND'S SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 








TRADE-MARE 

















Preparatory fer the Public Schools. 
Head-Masters—CYRIL MORGAN- ne % A., and the 
Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, ¥ 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on TAN UARY 25th. 
i ce 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE is PREPARED to 
COACH TWO PUPILS fer Exams., Legal, Army, Preliminary, or 
blic Schools. Oountry house, riding, billiards, &c.—Brynmarlog, Newcastle 
Emlyn. 


Does COLLEGE. ene rempeette on application to the 
OP 








Head-Master, Rev. W. C. CO ON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
pingham, under Edward Thring. 





ATH COLLEGE, NEAR BATH. 
Head- eo the Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 

On high ground, tine buildingsand grounds. Chapel, gymnasium, fives-courts, 
carpenter's shop, swimming bath, cadet corps. Separate Junior School, 
Classical and modern sides ; Army and Navy Classes; Seven Scholarships ; Six 
Army successes ; One Naval Cadetship gained direct from the School in the last 
two years. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January 18th. 

Prospectus, &c. &c., from the BURSAR, Bath College. 


Z\AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Second Class Classical 

J Tripos, University Stewart of Rannoch Scholar) DESIRES CLASSICAL 
TUTORS IP ma FAMILY. —Apply «X,"", 20 Hillmorton Road, Rugby y. 

)UXTON, IN, DERBYSHIRE.— Mr. STEPHEN L. 

PETTITT, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon., Math. & Nat. Sc. (Honours), Assisted by 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical & Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 

Public Schools & B.N. Bracing climate; individualattention; gymnasium; games. 

Highest refs. 30 pupils taken.—Prospectus,Hrap-Master, Holm Leigh, Buxton. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-on-SEA. 

—GENTLEMEN’S SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance 
Scholarship Exams. at any of the Public Schools, also for the Navy.—For all 
articnlars apply te the Head-Master, RB. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 22nd. 














{ KENELM'S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS PREPARED | 


e forthe Public Schools. Col. R., C.B., Col. P., and others highly recom- 
mend for excellence of teaching, discipline, and sports. Healthy situation, 
Sarees care, individual attention. Scholarships gained annually since 

1893.—Address, the WARDEN N 


HURCH of “ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL for G GIRLS, 

EATON SQUARE BRANCH. Boarding-House, 99 Eaton Place, London, 

S.W. Mrs. ALFRED WAKEFIELD RECEIVES with the sanction of the Council 

a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS as boarders. Fees, £80 a year. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 16th. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY FOR 
THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
34 SUSSEX SQUARE, 
BRIGHTON. 
Principal—Miss ROSS SMELLIE. 


HE PROF ESSOR SHIP of HISTORY and “ENGLISH 
LITERATURE IN THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 
Being now VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested to forward thicir 
testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or 
January 25th, 1901, in order that the same may be submitted to His Excell: 
the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, January 2nd, 1901. 
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Applications for + Contes of the “SPECTA TOR, and Communicai 
wyon matters of business, sho ld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
te the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


‘Ons 





inst.,, | 


COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in 1887 under the auspices of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 
Generul of the Colonies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &e. 

To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such train- 
ing as would test their fituess and qualify them for Colunial life, as well as to 
advise them in the choice of a career. 

MANY HUNDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
Colonies and elsewhe ere, With whom regular communication is kept up in the 
columns of ‘‘ Colonia,’’ the organ of the Colle ge. 

The INSTITUTION is thus of great Im iperial value, helping to link together 
English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 
students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, under 
the best conditions for development of mind and bedy. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of 
Dairy, Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents a continual succession of 
object- lessons. 

STUDENTS 
ful Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies of a settler’s 





are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the success- 
life—able to 


| hold their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their 
| adoption. ——_ 


| great importance by STATESMEN of the 


The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of 


ighest rank at home and in the 


| Colonies, 


| minster Abbey. 


pas 





| experience. 
| games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracin, 











Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, West- 








ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress...............c000es Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambr »; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


ordinary subjects of a High School curricu- 
tory work, Drawing, Singing, Needle- 


The School Course includes ae 18 
lum ; also Natural Science wi Labora 
work, and Physical Exercises. 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, 
nection with the School 

Pros uses, &o., cin be obtained from the Secretary. 

NE TERM COMMENCES JANUARY I!7th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


lar « HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certifi- 


and Handsworth. 


Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 








| cated Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, 


G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The 
teaching staff consists mainly of University women of professional standing and 
Edueation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
air 
and gravel soil ef the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by 
doctors, The boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of 
| heather and pme at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. 
Refs.: Miss Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham 
College, Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils; and 
| others.—For prospectus for the term commencing January 23rd, 1901, address 
to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, 


TNNHE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Marked snecess 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care, 
Special Terms 


in languages, musie, painting, and University examinations. 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. thers. Illustrated prospec tus on application, 





FUINDHEAD | SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
TUBLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT 
of HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the 
most healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir 
woods and upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large 
cricket ground adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the physical] health 
of the boys. Referenee is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, 
including the Bar! of Derby; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. B.M.C.; Dr. 
Marshall (of the Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus 
on application. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE en JANUARY 23rd, 1901, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Under the Provost of Lancing and Denstone. 
* windeogarten, School, and Traiming College for Secondary Teachers, 
Principal— Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls im Warrington Creseent. Good art train- 
ing and science. . Hockey. Boarders’ Fees £60 a year. —Apply, PRINC TPA L. 


IGH SCHOOL, HE 











HEREFO R D. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 
Owing to Extension of Premises there will bea FEW VACANCIESin JANUARY. 


Garden and Playing-Field. 
we 
J \ 


Fees, Including Music, frem £59. 


LITIA COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
SAN DHUBST. 











ptein FE. C. HEATH, 
3 BOUV nELE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


WanDes, COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds in 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 
[ yORCH ESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Elicient staff. Terms 60 gus. Public Exams. Health 
studied, Tennis, hoc key, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT 
 P eeiasesenes Lod ee ae COMPANY'S SCHOOL OF 
The SAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. Ww. Ww UL SON, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst. Mec! 
NOTICE IS GIVEN that the EASTER TE RM I 
MONDAY, January 7th. An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for 


will CC 
will be held at 10 o’elock.—For full prospectus and particulars apply to the 
REGISTRAR, School of Art, C rystal Palace, S.E. 


VV ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 
For particulars, apply, Uead-Master, H. B. THOMSON, M.A, 





















matics, Army aud Navy subjects. 


ee 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 177TH. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


FTI NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
U GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M. he (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 14th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the founders of University College and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school.—For Prospectus app My, to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

. GREGORY FOSTER a, B. ie Ph.D., 
Secretary. 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lraitep. 
({ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
}' A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
whe ere the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

‘Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste:l by a highly qualified stalf, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


@ BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
ae —Mr. A. A.OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys, Large grounds and playing 
tields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &., on application. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Public School 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-tields. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad. Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER (or 
Girls’ Boardiz ng Honse), V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 
INCOLN GR AMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD. 
MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Easter. The School has been 
recently re-organised by a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and it is in 
contemplation to erect new buildings to accommodate 300 boys; there are at 
present about 150. Further information may be obtained from the undersigned, 
Clerk to the Governors. A Form of Application may also be obtained from 
him, and this, together with testimonials, must be sent in on or before SATUR- 
DAY, Januzry 19th. 
Saltergate, Lincoln, By Order, GILBERT J. DASHPER, 
December 20th, 1900. Clerk to the Governors. 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
honse ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing- field, Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 












































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th. 
: joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NA Y, &«., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sa \dhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR & SCHOOL ($13). —Hea)-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.2 M.A. 
QETTLE, . YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” ” SCHOOL 
K for G [RLS Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. , Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest t references, 








TINOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTE of GENTLEMEN. Effcient Stat. 
Pupils prepared for University Exa mms. Health and Physical Training 
especia ally studicd. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Loud. 















{IRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, LONDON, N., beautifully 
situated in nine acres of ground, gravel soil. Large staff of governesses 

and visiting professors. All Exams. Music, Painting Speciali ties. Pupils 
from abroad received.—“ C. H.,” care of J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 


Loudon. ee 
SPALDING.— 








ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late be ud- Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strou uff of resident mistresse: g teachers. Large 

country house with ¢ ive garden and playiug xeop tionally healthy 
situat ion. Terms ux ate. 

























R WINIFRED’ BANG OR 
te (Church of Ens gland cae School) 
Head-Mistress—Miss J. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham 
ollege, C unbrids re; Classical ‘fri Class 


Fees £35 a veur. Co wr ined | ms an nd seaair. Playground. A Technical De 








partment A i 
Full Fall particwars from the HEAD- MISTRESS, 





Ds AL ¢ OL LE GE, DEAUL—Principa 


B.A. BS Louk}. Thorough and ear 


. STEBBINGS, 


mn for comme — 





., Oxt. and Camb. Locals 





ife; also L ve mm 
tudents to lenrn English. Splendid climate. {xtensive grounds (nine acres 
School far 


UEENWOOD, E ASTB OUR Sie RUBEN 


and Miss JOHNS, M 





Fuli Staff of Engli \ LV isiting 2 P vs Hea Ss. t 
class education on modern lines ; pre ion ie the Universities. Excel dient 
premises, close to the sea; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 






RCHDEAC ON WIL SON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
f a BOARDING-SC HOOL! or GIR LS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
vir; large grounds for crickei, | » an A tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting stafi.—Principul Ss BOYCOT T and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses a Cl u Hig zh School for Girls), 


tuation.— Mdlles. DENYS 





RUSSELS. —Ver Vv healthy 
RECEIVESaFEW DAU! Ek: ENTLEMEN t i UMPLE CE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable fam sity life, reuch, German, Italiau, Music, Dray 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commence swith entrance ot 
Pupil; Personal Rets. Prospec tus onapplic ation.—82 Rno L auters, Ave nue Louise, 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Prine cipal, Mi 

SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridg’ 

lassical Mistress, Portsmouth Hi School). Brinklea is ; 

ling on high ground and was sy liy designed for school purposes, 
rls taken.—Prospectus on applicution. 





















ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RICHMOND (YORKS.) 
Education on best modern lines NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP for Competi 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRE NC ESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815. For Land-owners, Land Agents, Sur. 
veyors, Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For E °-rospectus of College, Farm and Daiy 
List of Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction 
Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the ’PRINCIP PAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for 
future Land Agents, Farmers,} Colonists. Sir Farms, Dairy, and W orkshons, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JAN, 22nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


Sunguue | 
NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
& OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pu ipils. Successful, experi ienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cric ke t, boating, &e. Holidays pupils also 
taken. —Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M. A Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.0, » Hants, 
ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod, Lang Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations, Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming. —Pr ospectus on application. ‘ 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES E IGHT GIRLS of 16 or upw — in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ac equire 1. Speci facilities for Music 

Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of a y enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mis s CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First. 
\ grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leay ing 
exhibitions. Recent succe < a Army and Navy Entrancez Examinations, 
Fees 50 and 55 guineas.—D. RTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

WN ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head- Mistres ss of the High 

ae School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVD HA MPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
—— uched hous tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & ‘Inspection, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAE STEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. Refe srences to Parents of boys passed into Publi Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


\HRIST OHUR CH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Uead-Master. 


NOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 




































































_Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
PDOURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PEN RUDDOCKE, 


M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
und for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
a ud references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
if “-EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, Xc., with 
cood modern side, FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Bev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
lfereford. 


S*: MARY'S RECTORY, BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE.— 
b The Rev. F. ATKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 

1arried, RECEIVES TWO or THREE BOYS in his comfortable and convenient 
hones near main-line station; healthy, beantiful country. Fishing, cycling, 
cricket, &e, His nest references. Terms on application. 


‘ROSS DEEP, TWICKENHAM.— Mr. a. G. 
J Ca ANCELLOR, M.A., first-class Classical Tripos, assisted by Fifth 

Wrangler, PREPARES SIX RESIDENT FUPILS for the Universities, Army, 

&e. Charming and heal tthy situation on banks of Thames, Highly successful 
vith back ard pupils. 






































IL ‘LA ASTON “SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

ectarian First Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, 
ymuthe Foundation. For Prospectus and Particu- 
v. M ARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


¥ a RS. PORTS H FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 
i ot GENTLE ME N for Training aud Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Clas Honours in both Moderations and Fi nal 
hools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
Leautifully situated in 1 its own grounds, with tennis. courts, &e, 


Wi LDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

2 limited number of Y ‘OU NG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
University Lectures ; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. 
Highest English re ferenc eS, 


——— for GENTLEMEN'S: DAUGHTERS. — Visiting 
Prof veg, Resi dent English and Foreign Governesses, Gymnasium, &e. 
Principals : 71LB 

NIMMO, L ie y. 


i OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSC OMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, trom 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters ; Governe: 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. Hon 
on iC if over! looking Sea, Good pl 2yground and field for game: s 


‘\T. MICHAEL'S s, BOGNOR, SUSSEX. —CHURCH “of 

KL) ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE: 

MEN. In connection with the Woodard Schools, Fees from £60 per annnm. 

LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th, 1901.—Apply te Miss RANDALL, 

Lady Warden. 

V ] ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, | M.A. Oxon 
(Honours in Math. and History) , RECEIVES a , LIMITED N NUMBEB of 

























(late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
‘romwell Road, South Kensington, 






Low: ans, 173 3 





s. Visiting 
> stands high 














tion in JANUARY for Girls under fitteon 


PUPILS tor University and Army Examinations, —For ‘abenaaaslom, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror women), 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SESSION 1900-1901. 

The LENT TERM will BE SGIN on THURSDAY, January 17th. 

Lectures are given in all branches 1eral and high: Yr e m. A Single 
Course of Lectures in any subjec attended, or S s can enter for 
(1) a Un Course in Arts or Science in preparation for the E minations 
for Degrees of “the University of London; (2) a College Course ; (3) a Profes- 
sonal Training in Teaching (prepare es for the Examinations for Teaching Dip- 
smas granted by the Unive rsities of Cambridge and London) ; a Course of 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene (designed to furnish women with the training 
for suc h posts as are now open to them); (5) the Art School 
x L aboratories are open to Students s for practical work. 
ents can reside in ‘the College. 


her information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
| | emai CHURCH OF ENGL 






















AND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 ALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





3ourding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President: 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head- Mistress: 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
F.C.A., 4 Waterloo Street, Birmit ham. 


Dee G—Om the hile, 400 £6. above sca-level: 


WILLIAM RANDLE, 


sandy 
icing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 

larship Exa minations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
rence is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Ru 
vham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, | 
et-field, vel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, 
swimming (during the summer) 
G. K. 0 K, OLIVIER, ii 
T\ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
k £50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
Felsted beg Jn i6th. -Apply for information to Rav. the HEAD- 
MASTER, or St £ FELSTED SCI HOOL, E x 


Hf. R. ROOKE. for Beese cian ee 


many years - Hea ad-h -Master of 
Maze Hill + St. Leonards, has 
URST, FRANT, near TU NBRIDGE 


MOVED his § a to 
WELLS, where 1} has 
% E. ASHFIELD. MHazelhurst stands 500 ft. t 
inds of over C ich i de playing fields, f links, | 
large covered play A timate bracing, recommended 
i pros fession. —Prospect cus On app 1 
















nd 
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Prospectus on application.—Address, 
A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
” 





























above the ea, in 





















E ASTBOURNE. 1e 
v} 


wwe, S 


CAU TDW ELL (St 


HOME 








Matthias Wies fe R ECOMMENDS a 
SCHOOL tor GEN'I SME N’S DAL Special adv iges for music | 
and language "hs 7, tennis, Sc. I —- » Miss 


DE TENAC and the Mites OV BR Ml A} 
M OUNT VIEW, = AMPS STE AD, 
o) SC HOOL for GIRLS 





N.W. — HOME 
vill BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
B Professor Carey- 


2 iced Ps RM + 






'8.— COLL EGE FOR 





Words- 


] inchest er, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss 
worth, and others. 


wee AM $c HOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
) TAKE PLACE Uppingham ¢ nM ARCH 27th, 28th, and $ 29th, 1901, for z 

| 

| 














SIX OPEN SCHOL AKSHIP' Ss Twi » of £7 er annum, Two of £50 per annum, 
Two »« f £30 per annum, eac rable th 1001. Candidates entertained free 


re if application be mi ude by March 15th, 1901. 











| Sstannsren ETARY WANT ED for confidential 


YOUNG LADY, w cated, good correspondent, wit 





snot neces: 








handand Typewrit 





ledg ve had 
previous business experience, | equ 
Dicey eae eat inter aliae Gl ( 
2 or be boarded in | 


> and stat 


Wig 


T O- INV ALIDS.—A [s1 MEDICAL MEN 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis wi 

: also recomm led. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCLAT 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Ad 

} ) o4+ (Gerrard). 








rs, ochoois 




















TONS 57M igh SCHOOLS 
vars I i Tutor 
ble 1 1.—J. 
introduces Daily and Resident | 
;OVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, | 
‘ ie f TISH ISLES, 
AUSTRAT SCHOOLS | 





GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BOARDING and DAY 


il Registry for Teachers, 


SE PHRIOR SCHOOLS FOR 
+ BROUGH ran E INI hi 
9 eta hugh 


“4 








SCHOOL: dig 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
Be SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of on ind Cam 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pare 
n the selectio f Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors f Ex 
at Home or At road. A Statement of Requirements shor ld ‘be sent to tl 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.! 


COLLEC TION.—Mr. C L AU DE 
£ Wa . ; 






HE WALL. AOE 

















3 phage ried the Kee; » Gallery, is writing i 
es of Artic Ty n that Gallery. The Fi st / 
vith Ilustr Ss Joshua Re 
Vatteau, Frag JANU ARY NI 
JOURN Pri ig Office: 26 Ivy Lan I ’ | 
ATAMMERI ING C (OMPL ETELY and y | 
CURED by a perfe SELF-CUR TAMMER la 
successfully treated. B ( xLas Re S| 
10 Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W., « 


parnarn 
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EDIN 


HIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH will on 


| | liad di iccninee OF YBURGH. 
LECTURES 


MONDAY, February 18th, 1901, or some subsequent day, proceed to APPOINT 
a UNIVERSITY LECTURER on ANCIENT HISTORY. Tenure three years. 


| Salary £150 per annum. 


The duties of the Lecturer would mainly consist of the delivery in each year 


| of two Honours half-courses, of twenty-five lectures each, in Greek and in 


Roman History respectiveiy,—one of these half-courses to be given during part 
of the Winter Session, and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than Monday, 
February 4th, 1901, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of anv 
testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the application should be 
signed. 

Further particulars on application. 





M. C. TAYLOR, 
University of Edinburgh, Secretary, University Court. 
December 21st, 1900. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


d cosines 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINABY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, wili 
be HELD at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the City 
of London, on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd next, at one o’clock precisely, for 
the following purposes :-— 

(1.) To ree a tema Directors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, and tie Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance-Sheet for the Half-Year ending December 31st, 
1900, and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

(2.) To approve the election of the Right Hon. Lord Sandhurst, G.C.LE., who 
has been appointed oY the Board of Directors in the place of the Right Hon. 
Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., deceased. 

3.) To elect rato Directors. John Sanderson, Esquire, Charles Edward 
Johnston, Esquire, and Walter uf, Esquire, retire by rotation, but, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

(4.) To elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, 
Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander 
Young, Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

(5.) To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. A. E. MANN, 
Secretary. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the Divi- 
dend on January Ist next, and wi > Rec ypened on January 4th. 

Proprietors Registe ad i nthe Books of the Company on December 31st will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 








December 5th, 1900. 











Ree AL 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
plainants’ names kept lutely contidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 








JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 


St. James’s, London. 

‘OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
~SALE BY TENDER OF £80,000 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 

MINIMUM PrIcE £94 PER CENT. 





TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to sell ler £80,000 Three per Cent. Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts 
1882 and 1896. 

Pa arti culars of same, with F or! of Tender, can be obtained at this Office on 
1 cation to the undersigned, a Tenders must be sent in on or before 
DAY, Januar 








ond, 901. 











Stock will b lot ed to tl he highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
ted at a lower price than at the rate of £94 money for each £100 Deben- 
Stock, 

(By order), 
Offices: 7094 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. FRANK BUSH, 
December 22nd, 1900. Secretary. 
TY PEWRITING C AR EFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1.000 words. 


Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballydutf, Weybridge, 


Pecos RITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 
COPYING and Mz AAPOR (DING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. THORS MS 1 per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from 
r ane a other lite (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 


Balh im Grove, London, S. Ww. 

J ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQU ARE, S.W. 

a4 "atron—H.R.H. Tue PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

; sidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, Ps | T oe Rt. Rev. the LORD 

BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, _ , The Right Hon, 

W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFP, Right a. LORD AVEBURY, 

I ght Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

200, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 

Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, 

ved to Country, and Ten to Town 

ll Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 

5 2ls.; to Mem! j 

IGHT, UL. D., Secretary : 


Surrey. 








Library contains about 
ture, in V: us Languages. 
ing to age. Fifteen Vc lum 
mbers. Reading-room Open f 
rH Epition, 

Cc. 














“ ‘Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive agua pean Infant. 


Milk Food No. § Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


irth to 3 mont “tig m3 to6 months, From 6 months and upwards. 
Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. (leaes RITE this aes 


Alien & Hanburys 


Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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GOOD WORDS. —errs's Coco. 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


THE SHOES OF FORTUNE: How they Browht/EPPS’S COCOA, 


to Manhood, Love, Adventure, and Content; as also into divers Perils on Land and 
Sea, in Foreign Parts and in an Alien Army, Paul Greig, Younger, of the Hazel Den | 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


in Scotland, one time Purser of The Seven Sisters Brigantine of Hull, and late E P P Ss’ Ss CS oO Cc Oo A 
t 


Lieutenant in the Regiment d’Auvergne; all as writ by him and now for the first 


time set forth by 


NEIL MUNRO, Author of “Gilian the Dreamer,” &c. | 


(Illustrated by A. S. Boyp), begins in 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLy, 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GOOD WORDS for January, and will be continued | SUTHAMPTON BLDGS. Chancery Lane, London, 


throughout 1901. 


GOOD WORDS for January also contains— 
THE BORE: a Complete Story. By L. B. Watrorp 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly ‘uae wheu not drawn 
| below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars 
post-free. P 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF PARLIAMENT. By Sir neal 


C. DALRYMPLE, Bart., M.P. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 


| 
af 8 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN.  By| ee i ae 
| 


GEORGE RALLING. 


CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


READINGS IN ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. By reer Megestne post te 


the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


And many other Important Papers, to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


With 50 Illustrations. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1901 SENT POST-FROEE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY y¥ CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. ine 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.¢, ” 


Funds of the Association should be sent.—Banke rs, 
| Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., | Pall Mall 
| East, S.W. 


a 


— JOSEPH. GILLO’ TDs 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 





For Gout and Indigestion. ———$——— ae 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quaft 
partof the United —~ yearly. teri 

oN ae £1 $6.. 0143..073 


ncluding postage to any 
the Australasian 





| Colonies, America, 
e | France, Germany, India, 


Catalogues post-free. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERE D AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Areade, Manchester. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
sIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
___ 10 STRAND, \ Ww. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE LITE LITER ARY PEN is a Smooth- running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, ls. 1d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC1AIOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, ana from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and suly Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be vbtained througa any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





| China, &ce. Ae Ae ee 1106... 015 3.. O7§ 
INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 %, 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5% 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6% 


VAN OSS and CO., 
13 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





4 wh — and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
i Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
eR pabee eon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. C apital £500,000. 





PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE. 


27 Days, 24 Gui 
January 17th Return Ticket London- 
y 











arseilles, £5 5s. extra. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, on thes.y. ARGONAUT, 
for the CO-OPERATIVE CRUISING COMPANY, Limited. Extended 
Cruise, 44 days, February 15th. 





Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsieigh henna London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES — 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPEB 


ANY promptly sent by post. 


Osnatouts OF NEw REMAINDERS Frer, 
BOOK ged 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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GOOD THE NEW 
INTENTIONS LIBERAL REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





are best carried out at once, so 
do not delay buying the January 
number of EDITED BY 

CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and 


THE HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


STRAND The February issue (No. 7) will be pub- 


lished on danuary 24th, and contains the 
MAGAZINE. following articles :— 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. A Symposium by G. W. E. 
2. & : . RUSSELL, Rev. GUINNESS RoGers, D.D., Sir EDWARD RUSSELL 

] . ak Cc 7 : ¥ ’ 

It 7 just mr blished, and contains JUSTIN McCartuy, R. W. Perks, M.P.—THE RECON- 
120 new leaves for you to turn STRUCTION OF THE CABINET. By the EARL of CREWE.— 


- JSKIN AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. By E. T. Coox.— 
rer, tin te ts saan RUSKIN A y 
over. There is not a dull page LESSONS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


in the whole magazine, for there CuarLes DinKe, Bart.. M.P—THE POETRY OF MR. 
: - ee KIPLING. By Prof. Dowpex, LL.D, D.C.L—A CLUB 
Ve TQ > y ? ’ ’ 

wee Sees Se eens IN RUINS. By Max BEERBONM. 


issue of any magazine ever ; ; 
published. If you have never | Besides many other interesting features. It 


bought THE STRAND you is, in fact, a 
Z it will 8 
SORE OR: 5 SE: NE: RTE WE HALF-CROWN REVIEW FOR ONE SHILLING, 


please you so well that you will 








never let a month go by with- “ditorial Office: 160 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
out reading it. Publishing Office: 33 & 31 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, EC. 





TH = N ATI| O N AL fe f= V | E Ww **One of the best of the inet organs.”—Sphere. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JANUARY, 1901. | TH = F> | LOT 











Errsopes oF tHe Monta. 








A Piea ror Erriciency. By Arnold White. | ; F 
Our “Nay +—its Dec L — axp Restoration. By Captain Eardley Wilmot, R.N. | A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Tur SURRENDERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. W. Wilson (Author of “ Ironclads | ‘ 
in Action"). 7 ’ Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 
James AnTHONY Frovupe. By Leslie Stephen. cimetidine 
The TECHNICAL TRAINING OF OrFicers. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. aces — 
Is Lire ASSURANCE A Goop InvestmMENT? By F. Harcourt Kitchin, CONTENTS, January Sth. 
AmeRIcAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low, BARBARISM IN CHINA. 
Tue Spiritual DerFiciT or THE CuuRcH Crisis. By Rev. J. G. Adderley AINT « “TZ PNT EP Prier 
Lapy Netson—A VinvicaTion. By Miss Woolward. JOINT STOCK ENTERPRISE. 
THE PotiTicaL TRANSFORMATION IN ScoTLanD. By William Wallace, *TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE. By Sir M. E. Grant Derr. 
ee eee sl RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONALGALLERY, By Rocer Frr, 
Lond Ww \ENOLD. 37 Be lford S "a CATULLUS. By Dr. Trrret 
AO INO] 37 K N ‘ 
ondon: ED AnD ARNOLD, 37 e ord Street, Strand. | EDUCATION AND SUCCESS. 
iis m 
Publisher te tbe Fnodia Office, A THE NATIONALIST PARTY IN IRELAND. 
Now Ready._SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with $4 [lustrations, $s. net, | THE ROMAN BISHOPS AND LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. 


| REVIEWS. —GRAY’S LETTERS.—SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY.—THE JEW IN LONDON, &e 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT } 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. «i 
| 
- 
“| 











An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Meilicir 
Two Lectures delivere at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
“We are clad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrat¢ 
lectures.” —Lookman, 
“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well a: 


classical archa aa gv.’ —Scotsman, By tl +] fon on , ” 
. : sca, OR gee y the Author of ‘‘ The Young Gov’nor. 
“Extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald, = ; 


Now ready.—With 6 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. = Fea E td | D D = N S CG A Fe - 
THE PREVENTION OF VALVULAR DISEASE OF By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 592 pp. large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEART. pe é i ; - 
° a ; is le - Thi sisa well wri ten nove ae A feature ts the udimirable churacter drawing. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Honorary Physician, Liverpool Royal | j: ; a novel which can decidedly be recomniended to lovers of a good love 
Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpool, story. Scotsman. 
1 many de ny that he get ts his money’s worth if he invests in the new 
the author of ‘The Young Gov'uor.’ Mr. Adamsou 108 SS h 
cuctive faculty necessary to arrest the attention of the reucte 
usunt humour, aud draws his charac ters ably.’ ce Nah ncsed bat Of Rpataa le, 


Obtainable at any Bookst: ull or | Newsagent’ S, price 6d. 


Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. st 

















= —— | ple: 


OOKS.—-RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP | SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
See eee aa Rapti 24 = ope “a Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 

PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burto yn’s “Arab . ? siete 
Nights,” with Letchford’s [llustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 6s, (pub. £12 12s, es aaa rs 


) < 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. W ae | First Editions r q T . Yr > 
and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &e. Li ist of Special pr ‘DEN TT AL AS SU Rz RANC E COMPAN ¥, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











Wants free.—HOLLAND ©0., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Sa 

















are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC'S ST¢ 
which includes mauy fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, aud pict FOUNDED 1848, 
mnowu old aud modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Fy l 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, es 


Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W, INVESTED FUNDG i sccscocsressesesteccsess eeveecesscccssccsses £38,000,000, 











Hi 
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THE WINETEENTH GENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR JANUARY 


UMENCES A NEW VOLUME, and contains Contributions by— 


SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. “ MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 31st, 1900 


THE HON. MRS. CHAPMAN. “A NEW CENTURY AND AN OLD RIDDLE.” | 


THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. “ENGLAND'S PEASANTRY—THEN AND NOW,’ 


EDMUND ROBERTSON, @.C., ML. P, (late Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 
‘THE ADMIRALTY AND SUBMARINE BOATS,’ 
L. OPPENHEIM. “ON SPION KOP.” 


SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, X.C.B., M.P. 
“SCIENTIFIC USE OF HOSPITALS.” 


THE HON. LADY PONSONB “THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY,’—II. 
THE MOULVIE RAFIUDDIN AHMAD. “THE SOURCES OF ISLAM, 
JOHN TREVARTHEN (Farm School, Redhill). “ HOOLIGANISM, 
HENRY JEPHSON “A DAY OF PURIFICATION.” 
ROBERT BROMLEY. ‘THE NICARAGUA CANAL QUESTION.” 
THE HON. JOHN COLLIER. «VARYING IDEALS OF HUMAN BEAUTY.” 
SIR WEMYSS REID. CURRENT POLITICS: qa) “Aa LIBERAL VIEW, 
SIDNEY LOW. CURRENT POLITICS: (2) “A CONSERVATIVE VIEW.” 


THE BISHOP OF NEWPORT. 
“THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF INDULGENCES.” 


THE EDITOR. «NOTE ON THE PAPAL INDULGENCE AT OBERAMMERGAU.” 





LORD ROBERTS on “ARMY REFORM” 


(Reprinted from Nineteenth Century, June, 18°4). 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO., LIMITED. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish an 
important new historical work on Tuesday, January Sth, 











FRONTISPIECE. | 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


| No. 1,023. JANUARY, 1901. 2s, 6d, 

| MAROONED. By “Linesman.” 

TrRoveH Dry Piaces Srrxrve Rest, 

Tag Forsty or Comparative LiITERaturz. 

FirTzeN Hunprepv Mives oN F Resa Watre, By 
C. Hanbury Williams, 

Tue EnGiisH rn CHINA, 

Doom CasTLE: 4 Romance. By Neil Munro. Chaps, 
13-15. 

| Tue Hovse or Commons, Past axp Prreent, 





Musines witnout Mrernop.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY—Tyr 
| VALUE O¥ Pripe—THE EGorsm oF Pepys ayn 


saa MontTaigNe—AspurR Rauaax—A Suezrprrss 


ADMINISTRATOR — His ADVENTUROUS LirE- 
GiBBON, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHER OF THOUGHT- 
Tue Ant or CriTIicIsmM—PROFESSOR Sarts. 
BURY’S VIEWS. 

| More Prosuems oF Bartway Managenenr, 

My Wis. 

Tue Last SESSION oF THE CEXxIURY, 


Witi1aM Briacrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & Loni, 





THE 


| BRITISH EMPIRE REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
Tus Nativity OF THE CoMMONWEALTH. By Sij 
| John A, Cockburn, K.C.M.G. 
| Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Souts Paciric, Ry 
Sir Waiter Buller, K.C.M.G. 
Tre PaorricaTion oF Soutu Arrica. By Charles 
Trevelyan, M.P. 
Cartoon: “THE Youne Queen” (after Kipling’s 
| Poem). 
| Also Leading Articles, Reviews, and other matter 
relating to Imperial and Colonial Atairs, 
Price Sixpence. 
hala by the British Empmer Lraeve, 
12 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Newsagents (by order). 


| TWENTIETH CENTURY ‘NUMBER. 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s, 6d. 
THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the Following Articles :— 
| Tue CuinESE Wour anD THE Evkorrean Lax, 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
Mr. Puruures’ “ Herop.” By Stephen Gwynn, 
‘Cue War OrFice. By Togatus. 
ENGLAND anD Russia, By J. Novicow. 
| Farmers’ VitiaGes. By Kusticus. 
| Tux Surrerinc Gop. By Emma Maric Caillard. 
DvusBitIn UNIVERSITY AND THE IkISH CATHOLICS, 
By John Pigot. 
| SHAMANISM. By J. Stadling. 
CycLes aNp Motors rx 1900. By Joseph Pennell. 
WomrEN ON EpucaTION AUTHORITIES. Ly Lady 











Laura Ridding. 
| ConcerninG Frencu anp ENGuisH. By Auguste 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF | Breal, 


Tue Scorrisu CuvURcH AND THE ScorTisH PEOPLE, 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPE from 1814. | By A. M, Fairbairn, DD. 


From the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. pp. 880, £1 net, 


Mr. Heinemann has just published a new portrait of 


FIELD-IMARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, K.G. | 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Printed in Colours, 20 inches by 15 inches, 5s, net, | 





London: WM. ILINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBIE SHOP of C CANTERBURY ; “The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice- PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Trvstres—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart.; 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Caarmmax—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Dervuty-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Prysiciuun—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 
Actuary—F. B. WYATT, nt F.LA. 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION, NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Aecumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Income, £409,317. 





Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tue Co_umsts Company, Limited, 


Columbus House, 43 & 43a Fetter Lane, London, £.C, 
j 





UNA: 


A Song of England in the Year Ninetcen 
Hundred. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 
3s. 6d. net. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., 
Limited. 








|\SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINBAS. 











PERG is cncdcs sees cneceue Seecoes £10 lo 0 
iali-Page > 5 0 
Quarter-P 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column ......+++seeeesees 115 0 
i Quar oi 8.05 O15 0 ce 017 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ---£14 14 0 
TOE FOE vccasevscsesvecses 1212 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 


width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—/he next Division of Bonus will take place in 
1901, when all With-Profit Assurances in force on dung Ist in that year } 
will share therein, 


14s. per inch. 


‘oad column following “ Publications of the Week," 
138. per inch. 


Displayed Advertdsemenis according to space, 
Terms: net, 








sl 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 00. ’S NEW BOOKS. | 


NEW ee BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEL LING iTON’S MEN: 
SOME SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
s ‘* Adventures in the Rifle Brigade”; ‘‘ Rifleman Harris”; 
Anton’s ‘* Military Life”; Mercer’s ‘* Waterloo.’ 
dited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of “How Ens gland Saved E rope. ees Deeds that Wo n the Empire,” 
“ Fights for the Fla g,” &e. 


*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. 


7 


[Kineala 


There is enough reality about it to give it historical value, with | 


sufficient personal incident to make it as readable as a novel. 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With a Frontispiece, crown &vo, 6s, 

* Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with vy C.1.V. Battery | 

(Hon. Artillery Company) in South Africa, By “Driver”? ERSKINT } 


CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons, 
Times.—‘ A most entertaining account of the ordinary Soldier’s life 
ltogether Mr. Childers’ book is well worth reading.” 

ly Telegraph.—‘‘ A most interesting, and at times a most 









eturesque 


Jia 
‘lobe. —‘* One of the most valuab le, as well aso 
» volumes dealing with the war,’ 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S “‘HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.” 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT WINCHESTER. 


39,000 copies printed, 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


EIGHTH IMPRESSION.—With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW. 
NOW READY.—New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the 23rd Edition), 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A.Conan Dovte. 


With Hight Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ATREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
[. W. ROLLESTON. Crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

»3,—* An authoritative and almost final collection.’ 
ook.—‘* A useful and acceptable contribution to Irish literature in the 
h tongue. Great care has ‘been exercised in its preparation.” 
Irish Times.—“ Professor Brooke and Mr, Rolleston have rendered a great 
service to Lrish literature and to the reading public.” 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book of Household 


By E. V. LUCAS. Small feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Academy.—* In these pages things to the point are said on almost every page. 
Mr. E. V. Lueas writes with knowle lge and grace.”’ 

Globe—“ A book both for men and for women, who will find it usefully 

tive as well as genuinely amusing.” 

wily Chronicle.— A book of Essays which ought to be thumbed, scribbled 
and oth ierwise affectionately mz vuled in many a family circle.” 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): 
a Memoir. By his SIsTEr. ‘With an Introduction by the BisHop or Lonvo» 
With Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile Letter, larg e 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 









Tim 


Impressions. 








Field, We have to thank the writer of the memoir for her unpretentious 
but deeply interesting work. 

Wostii r Gazette,—‘* A memoir which the late Baron’s friends will no doubt 
be g “lad to on” 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a 
Private Dairy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—‘ The nameless author (nameless, if not unknown) of this book of 

y essays has as pretty a wit, as lucid a style, and as sound a judgment as 
, f ugazine. He touches his subjects wit! 
nd smiling, and passes on.” 
t has made many revelations which must ran} 

‘We a aie dare hope by quotation to give any of eka e 
, whic ch we Should call great, if the epithet did not 










with actu iT: crea tion. 
exquisite flavour of his book 
tice to so lov: I ing 

‘ The book is emin atly re rn dealing with many interesting 
I 1d persons in an interesting fashion, and having special attraction for 
the students and lovers of literature.” 
















London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
A BIOGRAPHY (1831 - 1899.) 
By Profesor ANDREAS MOSER. 
Translated by LILLA DURHAM, 
Portrait by G. F. WATTS, 
London: PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


With 








‘MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
‘By EARL ROBE ROBERTS, K.G. 


| FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA, 


| Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. Thirtieth Edition, Extra 
| Crown Svo, 10s. net. LIBRARY EDITION. With Portraits on 
| Steel, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


| F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
Illustrated by HENRY BROKMAN, 


* Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 150 copies, 50s. net. 








In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Mr, Crawford has set himself a great task, and he h: 
performed it well...... Written with all Mr. Crawford’s charm of style.” 


4th Thousand, 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 





ne of the most attractive of | 


| THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


| By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols, = 30s. net. 


| - 8th I een 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s, net. 
EDITION, Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 


"Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


A Study in Magie and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


ILLUSTRATED 





In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA 
AND THE RHONE. 


A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman 
Provinee. By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.R.G.S. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We cannot do better than commend this book to 
the many thousand English who migrate to the Rivieraevery winter. The some- 
what hackneyed claims of Cannes and Fréjus and Monaco will be invested with 
new interest when, with this happy blend of history and guide-book, with its 
excellent illustrations and careful maps, one may repeople that peaceful coast 
with the picturesque ruffians who threatened the existence of the greatest em- 
pire, save one, which the world has ever seen.’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, i 


WILL ENGLAND LAST. ‘THE ‘CENTURY? 


SEE THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Some of the Contents :— 


Sir ROBERT HART on 








Price 2s, 6d, 


CHINA AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., on 
IRELAND AND IRISH LAND. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON on 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE ‘‘ FORTNIGHTLY”: A RETROSPECT. 
And other Articles on 


Lorp RoseseRY—THE ParntTerRs oF SeEvILtr—THE Dawn oF A 
ReIGN—S1zk ARTHUR SULLIVAN—MvussuLMAN VIEW OF THE 
TRANSVAAL—“ HEROD,” &c., &¢ 


The Number Commences a NEW VOLUME. 





CHAPMAN HALL, Limited, London. 
OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 


Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. ‘List of 2,000 Special W ants, post- -free, Cash or 
ohn Bright St., Birmingham, 


and 





I 


Freer, R. L, Stevenson, T. 
Leech, 





Exchange,—BAKER’ S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
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PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 


COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES, Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Saturday Review. Bookseller. Westminster Gazette. 
A: F “This is a very remarkable book...... i ip 
® This is an absorbing and thrilling book ; it should *‘ This is a book we heartily recommend to all who | tions of the auidinean of human floteam ie 
be read by every observer of life and every student | have the welfare of the poorer classes at heurt...... with whom he has come into contact are remarkably 


of social problems...... The pictures are drawn with | Drawn with considerable literary skill and with 





powerful. We trust that his book will be very 
widely read. It will take a stronger grip of many 





extraordinary vividness and the problems presented | wonderfully sympathetic touch ..... Mr. Holmes’ people than « fascinating work of fiction, for it iss 
with great knowledge and treated with great judg- | excellently philanthropic volume deserves to be as | ‘human document’ of a singularly vivid and ep. N 
ment and good sense.” widely read as it will assuredly be appreciated.” grossing character.”’ 
SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Mrs. Josceiins Bacor. With Illus. Tat 
trations from Photographs taken by the Author and others, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, "= 
Scotsman. Literary World. | Carlisle Journal. 0 
, **She has written a very human document. Her “Mrs. Bagot’s narrutive, which is written entire] 3 
™ Her book Presents a most remarkable picture of | waterials are selected with much discretion and un- from memory and not from a diary, is unfolded re r 
hospital life in South Africa......0ne of the most | failing correctness in taste and feeling. The result | pleasant aud unaffected style which is agreeable | 
attractive features of the book, apart from its mere { isa picture of the patient side of heroism which | to read, It is put together with considerable 1 
literary merits, which are by no means inconsider- should not be missed.” literary skill, and some of the melancholy incidents 
Pe, OS rae Literature. which cume under the wmter’s observation are told T 
able, is its reflection of the writer 8 own persouality, “‘A war book which should be read even by those | with a = pathos and genuine sympathy which ! 
of ber broad human sympathy, of her sound practical | who have only time to read a few of the war | cannot fail to strike a responsive chord in the I 
common sense and honesty of purpose.” books.”’ | reader’s heart. - 
FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By | ae RS. sai tai iad 

Rosert Hurtoutson, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the | FINLAND AND THE TSARS. »V JOSEPH h. FISHER, 

London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, l6s. net. B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. T 
**A well-written and complete treatise on the most important of all daily “Highly valuable asa record of the views of one who writes from personal , 
mestions, what to eat and drink, and can be heartily recommended to all those | knowledge, and it is the plainest statement of the merits of the Finnish claims A 
or whom it has been written —medical men and the general public alike.” that has yet appeared,”’—Athenzum, 1 

—literature. “In this book for the first time a mass of matter, previously only accessible 
“Though primarily designed to meet the needs of students and practitioners | to specialists, has been collected and condensed ; and we have a really adequate = 
of medicine, the subject is of so much importance that the book is certain to | statement of the Finnish case, enforced by quotations from State documents.” 
interest a wider circle of readers since, though Dr. Hutchison deals with his —Pall Mall Gazette, . 
j in ¢ austive fashion, as avoided technicalities.’’—Scotsman. en hs 
subject in an exhaustive fashion, he has avoided technicalitie mar MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By - 
THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE PRETO RIA the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwe ut, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8r0, 
PRISON. By Aprian Hormeyr, B.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. with lllustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


** A narrative full of interest, and one which will arouse the sympathy, not 
unmixed with admiration, for a patriotic and brave Cape Colonist who has 
suffered much for his loyalty to the Mother Country.’’—Manchester Courier. 

“The book is one that is quickly read, and that is well worth reading by any 


man who wishes to get at the truth behind the Transvaal war. Little Englanders | 


will do well to avoid it.” —Daily Graphic. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. Demy 8vo, with 
Maps, |6s. 

“The present volume, understood to be the work of a distinguished diploma- 
tist, should be read by all who are unacquainted with the thorny problems of 
South-Eastern Europe-’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“The book, in short, is an encyclopedia of valuable information and sugges- 
tion, impartial and convincing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


By the Viscountess KnutsForp. With Portra:t, demy 8vo, l6s. 

“* By judicious selections from Zachary Macaulay’s correspondence, with no 
more commentary or supplement than serves to elucidate the story, Lady Knuts- 
ford has done justice to his memory and made a welcome addition to the records 
of the famous group of philauthropists.’”’"—Athenzum. 

**Full justice in now done by his granddaughter, Lady Knutsford, to his 
great philanthropic activity, and it is to be hoped that her volume, which has 
been neatly put together, will have a considerable vogue,"’—Globe. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By ©. Luoyp Morean, F.R.S., 


Author of “ Anima] Life and Intelligence,” ‘ Habit and Instinct,” &c. 
With nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
**In masterly and luminous exposition and in keeness and precision of reason- 
ing the book is worthy of its author.’’—Scotsman. 
“It is a very able work, and is indispensable to all who would arrive at a 
thorough understanding of animal nature.”—Glasgow Herald, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HENRY V. (in Arnold's School Shakespeare. General Editor : 
J. Cuvurton Coturys, M.A.) Edited by S. E. Wimpott, B.A. Ls, 6d. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. (in Arnold's British Classics 
for Schools. General Editor: J. Cuurton Couurns, M.A.) Edited by G. 
TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. Is. 3d. 
The above have been set for the Cambridge Local Exam., &o, 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. 


Oman, Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford ; Fellow of Al! Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of “ A History of 
England,"’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Deputy | 


Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal | 


Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., crown 8vo, 5s. 

Also in Two Parts, each Part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 
Furliest Times to 1603. Part IIl.: From 1603 to 1885. Also in three divisions. 
Division L.—To a.p. 1307, Cloth, 2s; Division II.—a.p. 1307 to 1688. Cloth, 2s.; 
Division [TI.—a.p. 1688 to 1885. Cloth, 2s- 6d. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
AGuien, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. 450 pp., with Mups, 4s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. 
HERBERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. Assistant-Reader in Geography at Oxford 
University. With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Diagrams, and 
Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Llustrations, 
Large 4to (about 12 in. by 10 in.), 5s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacuuan, Sc.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or 
without Answers, 2s, 6d. Answers separately, ls. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Books [.-VI. By R. Lacunan, 
Sc.D. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard 
Theorems, and a large collection of Riders and Problems. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The following separate editions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, 1s. Books 
I. and II. Cloth, ls. 6d. BooksI., II, and III. Cloth, 2s.6d. Books 
HI. andIV. Cloth, 2s. Books I.-IV. Cloth 3s. Books IV.-VI. 2s. 6d. 





“The book is one that will be read and returned to by whosoever can enter 

into the feelings of a sportsman and a country gentleman, or know the per “y] 

| pleasures of the riverside, the woods, and the tield.’’—Scotsman. 

“* Everybody who knows the first series will hail with the certainity of enjoy- 


ment the second series of Sir Herbert Muxwell’s ‘Memories of the Months,’ 
| The present volume is to the full as delightful as its predecessor.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 





| ca 
MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. PASLEY, 

BART. By Lovrsa M. Sapine Paster. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure ay 

Frontispiece, l4s. Ja 

“His letters and journals......are interesting reading, and throw into relief 

what undoubtedly was a very fine character.’’—Naval and Military Record. at 
to 

AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL ; 
PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. Wiurrip Ricumonp, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 64, in 

“Mr. Richmond’s volume will be found attractive by those who are interested B 
in philosophy as a study, and the author's diligence in pursuit of his subject is 
undoubted.’’—Publishers’ Circular. tk 

| MILTON. By Watter Raveren, Professor of English = 
1 Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Style,” “ The English ti 
Novel,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. a 

“His ‘ Milton’ isadmirably written...... We congratulate Professor Raleigh upon : 
what we do not hesitate to cal] a beautiful as well as a stimulating book, one fc 
which suggests high hopes for the future of English criticism.’’—Athenewm, 

‘‘ There was room for a book like this on Milton, and the place is now well d 
filled. Readers who want to know everything that can be known about the “a 
poet of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and who are willing to spend in the quest a period 
which would be considered long if imposed as a term of penal servitude know le 
where to go.’’—Scotsman, 

I 
7 
FRENCH READING BOOKS. . 

An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared : 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Voy G Lexn, Assistant-Master at oO 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, 9d. 

e 


| UN DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By JuLes Vernz. 
| PIF-PAF, By Enovarp LABOULAYE. c 
| LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTE. 


3y Madame pe Sieur. 


| MONSIEUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIE, By Pavt 
DE USSET. 
UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and two other Stories. By 


Ins 
- J. OTAHL. 
f 


LA FEE GRIGNOTTE; and LA CUISINE AU SALON. From 


Le Théatre de Jeunesse, 
| POUCINET, and two other Tales. By Epovarp LABOULAYE. 
The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well- ] 


known Editors as Messrs. F. Tarver, J. Boiriur, &c., and will be found 
thoroughly adapted for school use. 


VERNE.—VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. 2s. , 
DUMAS. - LE MASQUE DE FER. 3s. ‘ 
DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRES _ 3s. | 
FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 2s. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. : 
RICHEBOURG.—LE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT. 2s. 
BALZAC.—UNE TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 2:. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-!REIZE. 2s. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 
GREVILLE.—PERDUE. 3s. 








A Complete Educational Catalogue will 


be forwarded post-free on application. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 











London: Printed .4 Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the “*Sproraton "’ (Limited) 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, Jamuary 5th, 1901. 
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